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ON THE HOMILIES. 


Of Good Works annexed unto 
Faith. 


THE last Homily declared what the 
lively and true faith of a Christian 
man is that it causeth not a man to 
be idle, but to be occupied in 
bringing forth good works as occa- 
sion serveth, The second thing that 
was noted of faith shall now be 
shewn, namely, that without it can 
no good work be done acceptable 
and pleasant unto God. 

For as a branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, saith our Saviour, except 
it abide in the vine, so cannot you 
except you abide in me: for with- 
out me yecan do nothing. And St. 
Paul proveth that Enoch had faith, 
because he pleased God, for with- 
out faith, saith he, it is not possible 
to please God. Faith giveth life to 
the soul; and they be as much 
dead to God that lack faith, as 
they be to the world whose bodies 
lack souls. Without faith all that 
is done of us is but dead before 
God, although the work seem never 
so gay and glorious before man. 
As a picture is but a dead repre- 
sentation of a thing, so be the works 
of all unfaithful persons. They do 
appear to be lively works, and in 
deed they are but dead ; not avail- 
ing to the everlasting life; they be 
but shadows and shews of lively and 
good things, and not good and livel 
things indeed. For, rue faith doth 
give life to the works, and out of 
such faith come good works, that be 
very good works indeed. We must 
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set no good works before faith; nor 
think that before faith a man may 
do any good work; for such works 
although they seem unto men to 
be praiseworthy, yet indeed they be 
but vain, and not allowed before 
God. They be as the course of a 
horse which runneth out of the way, 
which taketh great labour but to 
no purpose. Let no man therefore 
reckon upon his good works before 
faith ; for where faith was not, good 
works were not. The intent saith 
St. Augustin maketh the good works;, 
but faith must guide and order the 
intent of man. Christ saith if thine 
eye be naught, thy whole body is, 
full of darkness. The eye, accord- 
ing to St. Augustin, signifieth the 
intent wherewith a man doth a 
thing. So that he who doth not 
his good works with a godly in- 
tent, and a true faith that worketh 
by love, the whole body besides, 
that is to say, all the whole num- 
ber of his works is dark, and there 
is no light inthem, For good deeds 
be not measured by the facts them- 
selves, and so discerned from vices, 
but by the ends and intents for the 
which they be done. If a heathen 
man cloath the naked, feed the 
hungry, and do such other like 
works, yet because he doth them 
not in faith for the honour and Jove 
of God; they be but dead, vain, and 
fruitless works to him. Faith is it 
that doth commend the work to 
God: for as St. Augustin saith, 
Whether thou wilt or no, that work 
that cometh not of faith is: t: 
where the faith. of Christ isnot the 
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foundation, there is no good work, 
what building soever ye make. 
There is one work in the which be 
all good works, that is faith which 
worketh by clarity; if thou have 
it, thou hast the ground of all good 
works, fot the virtues of strength, 
wisdom, temperance, and justice, 
be all referred unto this same faith. 
Without this faith we have not them, 
but only the shadows of them: and 
St. Augustin saith, All the life of 
them that lack the true faith is sin; 
and nothing is good without Him 
that is the author of goodness; 
where he is not, there is but feigned 
virtue, although it be in the best 
works. And the same writer ex- 
plaining the expression in the Psalms, 
“‘ the turtle hath found a nest where 
she may keep her young birds,” saith, 
that Jews, Heretics, and Pagans do 
good works, they feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and do other works 
of mercies; but because they be not 
done in the true faith, therefore the 
birds be lost, But if they remain 
in faith, then faith is the nest and 
safeguard of their birds; that is to 
say, safeguard of their good works, 
that the reward of them be not 
utterly lost. 

And what St. Augustin at large 
in many books disputeth, St. Am- 
brose concludeth in few words, 
saying, ‘He that by nature would 
withstand vice, either by natural 
will or reason, he doth in vain 
garnish the time of this life, and 
attaineth not the very true virtues : 
for without the worshipping of the 
true God that which seemeth to be 
virtue is vice.” 

‘And yet more plainly to this 
purpose writeth St. JohnChrysostom, 
in this wise. ‘Ye shall find many 
who have not the true faith and be 
not of the flock of Christ, and yet 
as it appeareth, they flourish, in 

ood works of mercy: you shall 

d them full of pity, compassion, 
and given to justice: and yet for 
all that they have no fruit of their 
works ; because the chief work lack- 
eth. For when the Jews asked 
Christ what they should do to work 
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good works, he answered, this is 
the work of God, to believe in him 
that he sent. So that he called faith 
the work of God.” ‘I can shew 
a man that by faith without works 
lived and came to heaven; but with- 
out faith never man had life. The 
thief that was hanged when Christ 
suffered, did believe only, and the 
most merciful God justified him. 
And because no man shall say again, 
that he lacketh time to do good 
works, for else he would have done 
them; truth it is, and I will not 
contend therein ; but this I will surely 
aflirm, that faith only saved him. If 
he had lived and not regarded faith 
and the works thereof, he should 
have lost his salvation again. But 
this is the effect that I say that 
faith by itself saved him; but works 
by themselves never justified any 
man.” 

The third thing respecting lively 
faith which we proposed to consider 
was, ‘what manner of works they be 
which spring out of true faith, and 
lead faithful men unto everlasting 
life,” 

The answer is best given in the 
words of Christ himself. The very 
question, what works shall I do to 
come to everlasting life, was put to 
Him bya certain great man. To 
whom Jesus answered, if thou wilt 
come to everlasting life, keep the 
commandments. And being farther 
requested to say which command- 
ments he meant, “ he rehearsed the 
commandments of God, saying, Thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; thou shalt not steal ; thou 
shalt not bear false witness; honour 
thy father and thy mother ; and love 
thy neighbour asthyself.” By which 
words Christ declared that the laws 
of God be the very way that doth 
lead to everlasting life, and not the 
traditions and laws of men. So 
that this is to be taken for a most 
true lesson, taught by Christ’s own 
moutii; that the works of the moral 
commandments of God be the very 
true works of faith, which lead to 
the blessed life te come.” 

But man from the beginning has 
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ever been ready to fall from God's 
commandments, Adam had but one 
commandment; and being seduced 
by the serpent he broke that one. 
Szvce which time ‘all that came of 
him, have been so blinded through 
original sin, that they have been 
ever ready to fall from God and 
his law, and invent a new way unto 
salvation by works of their own 
device: so much, that almost all 
the world forsaking the true honour 
of the only eternal living God, wan- 
dered about their own fantasies : 
worshipping, some the sun, the 
noon, the stars,” some Jupiter, and 
other dead men and women, some 
beasts, fowls, and fishes, 

Such then was the folly of men 
after they left the living God, that 
they devised and worshipped innu- 


merable images and gods. And_ 


they remained in this error until God 
pitying their folly, sent his true 
prophet Moses into the world, to 
reprove and rebuke this extreme 
madness, and to teach the people to 
know the only living God and his 
true honour and worship, But man 
was so corrupt, that neither ad- 
monitions, exhortations, benefits, 
nor threatenings, could keep him 
from following his own inyentions. 
For when Moses went up into the 
mountain to speak with Almighty 
God, he had tarried there but a 
few days, when the people of Israel 
made a calf of gold, and kneeled 
down, and worshipped. it. And 
after that they followed the Moab- 
ites and worshipped their false gods ; 
and, as we read in the books of 
Judges, Kings, and the Prophets, 
they were always more ready to run 
after their own fantasies, than after 
God's most holy commandments. 
They invented pilgrimages with great 
devotion to these idols, curiously 
decking and censing them, and 
thinking such actions an high merit 
before God, and to be esteemed 
above his precepts and command- 
ments. And whereas, God at that 
time commanded no sacrifice to 
be made but at Jerusalem, they did 
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clean contrary, making altars and 
sacrifices every where, in hills, and 
woods, and houses; not regarding 
God’s commandments, but esteem- 
ing their own devices to be better 
than they. And so extensive was 
the error, that not only the people, 
but the priests also were infected by 
it: partly through covetousness and 
vain-glory, and partly also through 
ignorance: so much so that Achab 
had only one Elias a priest and 
minister of the true God, while there 
were eight hundred and fifty priests 
who sacrificed to Baal in woods and 
groves. And this error continued 
until the three noble kings Josaphat, 
Hezekiah, and Josias, God’s chosen 
ministers, destroyed the sanie clearly, 
and brought again the people from 
such, their feigned inventions, unto 
the very commandments of God ; 
for the which thing their immortal 
reward and glory doth and shall 
remain with God for ever. 

And beside the foresaid inven- 
tions, the inclination of man to have 
his own holy devotions, devised new 
sects and religions, called Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Scribes, with many 
holy and godly traditions and ordi- 
nances, as it seemed by the outward 
appearance, and goodly glistering 
of the works, but in very deed all 
tending to idolatry, superstition, and 
hypocrisy ; their hearts within being 
full of malice, pride, and covetous- 
ness. Against these persons Christ 
cried out. more vehemently than 
against any others, accusing them 
of the grossest hypocrisy, and saying, 
They worship me in vain that teach 
the doctrines and commandments of 
men ; for you leave the command- 
ments of God to keep your own 
traditions. 

But in saying this, Christ did not 
mean to overthrow all men’s com- 
mandments ; for he himself was ever 
obedient to the prince, and the laws ; 
but he reproved the laws and tra- 
ditions of the Scribes, and Phari- 
sees, which were not merely made 
for the good order of the people, 
but set up so high that they were 
3M2 
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made to be aright and pure wor- 
shipping of God, as if they had been 
equal with God's laws or above 
them: for many of God's laws could 
not be kept, but were fain to give 
place unto them. This arrogancy 
God detested, that man should so 
advance his laws as to make them 
equal with God’s laws. His plea- 
sure is that all man’s laws, not being 
contrary to his laws, should be 
obeyed and kept as good and neces- 
sary for every common weal, but not 
as things wherein principally his 
honour resteth. Man's laws are, or 
should be made to bring men the 
better to keep God's law. How- 
beit the Pharisees were not content 
that their laws should be no higher 
than other civil laws, nor would 
allow them to be called temporal 
laws; but called them holy and 
godly traditions, and would have 
them esteemed as the most high 
honouring of God, to the which the 
commandments of God should give 
place. And for this cause Christ 
spake so vehemently against them, 
saying, Your traditions, which men 
esteem so highly, be abominations 
before God, Therefore Christ called 
them blind guides, and warned his 
disciples to eschew their doctrine. 
For though they seemed to the 
world to be most perfect men, both 
in living and teaching; yet was 
their life but hypocrisy, and their 
doctrine but sour leaven, mingled 
with superstition, idolatry, and over- 
thwart judgment, setting up the tra- 
ditions and ordinances of man, in- 
stead of God’s commandments. 
Thus, therefore, we see that the 
kind of good works in which God 
would have his people to walk, are 
such as he hath commanded in Holy 
Scripture, and not such as men 
have studied out of their own brain, 
from a blind zeal and devotion, 
without the word of God. And we 
have seen that from the beginning 
uatil Christ’s time, men were ever 
veady to fall from the command- 
ments of God, and to seek other 
means to honour and serve him ; 
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and that they set up their own tra- 
ditions above the commandments 
of God. Which hath happened 
also in our times, the more it is 
to be lamented, no less than it did 
among the Jews, and that by the 
corruption, or at least by the negli- 
gence of them that chiefly ought to 
have preferred God’s command- 
ments, and to have preserved the 
pure and heavenly doctrine left by 
Christ. Never had the Jews in their 
utmost blindness so many pilgri- 
mages unto images, so much kneel- 
mg, kissing, and censing of them as 
hath beer used in our time, that is, 
in the time that preceded the Refor- 
mation. Sects and feigned reli- 
gions were not a fortieth part so 
great among the Jews as they are 
among the papists. And the feigned 
good works which were wrought in 
these religions, were able, as they 
pretended, not only to satisfy God 
for the sins of those by whom the 
works were wrought, but also for 
the sins of all other their relations, 
friends, and benefactors; so that in 
divers places they kept open mar- 
kets in which merits might be bought 
for money ; and also relicks, images, 
and shrines, which were all repre- 
sented as most holy, and believed by 
the multitude to be so. 

But to pass over innumerable in- 
stances of this superstition, let us 
observe how they have abused the 
three principal foundations of their 
feigned religion, namely, obedience, 
chastity, and wilful poverty. Under 
pretence of obedience to their 
Father in religion, they made them- 
selves free by their own canons from 
obedience to their parents, to their 
prince, and to the laws of their 
country. And their profession of 
chastity was so ill observed, that we 
cannot express their most uachaste 
life in terms fit to be heard by 
honest and godly ears. And as for 
their poverty, they were in truth 
richer than men of the highest rank ; 
but because these riches did not 
belong to any one individual, but to 
the whole body, each individual 
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pretended that he was in a state of 
absolute and wilful poverty, while 
he was enjoying unbounded wealth. 
Honour be to God who put it in the 
heart of king Henry VIII. to put 
away all such superstitious and pha- 
risaical sects, and may God ever 
permit us to feed on the sweet and 
savoury bread of his own word; 
and, as Christ commanded, to es- 
chew all pharisaical and papistical 
leaven of man’s feigned religion, 
which teaches that we may be more 
godly, and more perfect by keeping 
the rules, traditions, and professions 
of men, than by keeping the holy 
commandments of God, 

Many other papistical supersti- 
tions and abuses might be rehearsed, 
which were esteemed and abused to 
the great prejudice of God's glory 
and laws ; and were made most high 
and holy things, whereby to attain 
to everlasting life, and remission of 
sin. The laws of Rome were to be 
received as the four Evangelists, 
and the laws of God were left off, 
and less esteemed, that traditions 
and ceremonies might be more ob- 
served. Such hath been the corrupt 
inclination of man: ever supersti- 
tiously given to make new honour- 
ing of God of his own head, and 
then to have more affection and de- 
votion to keep that, than to search 
out God’s holy commandments, and 
keep them. Until at length all 
things became so confused, that but 
avery small number even of the most 
learned men, knew, and durst affirm 
the truth, and separate God’s com- 
mandments from man’s inventions. 

“‘ Wherefore, as you have any 
zeal to the right and pure honour- 
ing of God; as you have any regard 
to your own souls, and to the life 
that is to come, which is both with- 
out pain, and without end; apply 
yourselves chiefly above all things, 
to read and hear God’s word: mark 
diligently therein what his will is you 
shall do, and -with all your endea- 
vour apply yourselves to follow the 
same, 
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First you must have an assured 
faith in God, and give yourselves 
wholly unto him, love him in pros- 
perity and adversity, and dread to 
oftend him evermore. Then, for 
his sake, love all men friends and 
foes, because they be his creation 
and image, and redeemed by Christ, 
as ye are, Cast in your minds hew 
you may do good unto all men unto 
your powers, and hurt no man. 
Obey all your superiors and govern- 
ors. Serve your masters faithfully 
and diligently, as well in their ab- 
sence as in their presence; not for 
dread of punishment only, but for 
conscience sake, knowing that you 
are bound so to do by God’s 
commandments. Disobey not your 
fathers and mothers, but honour 
them, help them, and please them 
to your power. Oppress not, kill 
not, beat not; neither slander, nor 
hate any man, but love all men; 
speak well of all men, help and 
succour every man as you may, yea, 
even your enemies that hate you, 
that speak evil of you, and that do 
hurt you. Take no man’s goods, 
nor covet your neighbour's goods 
wrongfully ; but content yourselves 
with that which ye get truly; and 
also bestow your own goods charit- 
ably, as need and case requireth. 
Flee all idolatry, witchcraft, and 
perjury: commit no manner of adul- 
tery, fornication, nor other unchaste- 
ness, in will nor in deed, with any 
other man’s wife, widow, maid, or 
otherwise. And travelling continu- 
ally during your life, thus in keep- 
ing the commandments of God— 
wherein standeth the pure, principal, 
and right honour of God, and which, 
wrought in faith, God hath ordained 
to be the right trade and path-way 
unto heaven,—you shall not fail, as 
Christ hath promised, to come to 
that blessed and everlasting life, 
where you shall live in glory and 
joy with God for ever: to whom be 
praise, honour, and impery for ever 
and ever, Amen.” 
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SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


An Argument for the Authority of 
St. Luke's Gospel, from a Consi- 
deration of his Preface. 


AT a time when every effort is made 
to bring the sacred Scriptures into 
disrepute, we shall do service to re- 
ligion by clearing up a misapprehen- 
sion of any particular respecting 
them, however sinall it may be. It 
has always appeared to me that the 
importance of St. Luke’s Gospel, as 
the testimony of an independent wit- 
ness to the facts which he records, 
has not been duly appreciated by 
some critics. One writer* thinks 
many difficulties may be removed, 
if you are allowed, in some points, 
to correct his account as that of a 
fallible human witness: another + 
considers him as little, if at all 
more, than a copier of a prior writ- 
ten account. With respect to the 
fitst opinion, it is not necessary to 
enter into the question either of the 
general inspiration of the writers of 
the Gospel, or of that of St. Luke 
in particular, in order to establish 
his credit as an irrefragable witness 
of what he relates: for having kept 
company with St. Paul} from the 
time he entered Macedonia (and 
that § was not the first time he had 
had an opportunity of conversing 
with him,) till he came to Rome; 
it isnot likely, considering St. Luke’s 
professed plan in writirg||, that he 
would not avail himself of the ad- 
vantages of that companion to cor- 
rect any such mistakes in the ac- 
count he was then publishing as a 
critic, can now with our imperfect 
knowledge of circumstances detect : 
the difficulties are much more likely 
to arise from our want of extensive 
and more exact information, than 


* Michaelis. 

+ Hypothesis of the origin of the three 
first Gospels. 

t Acts xvi. 12. xxviii, 16. 

§ Acts xi, 25, 206. 


jj Luke i. 3, 


from the mistakes of the writer. St. 
Luke’s Gospel, by Lamy’s calcula- 
tion, was published about A.D. 56; 
and according to Pearson,the time he 


joined St. Paul * must have been as 


early as A.D. 51, and he continued 
with him at least till A.D. 59+. 
With respect to the other opinion, 
itseems sarprising that it should ever 
have been entertained, when St. 
Luke expressly says, that not sa- 
tisfied with the common accounts of 
others he had instituted a particular 
enquiry himself{. The eflect which 
the scepticism, manifested respect- 
ing the authority of St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel, has had upon my mind, has been, 
after a more strict enquiry into the 
subject, to establish me in a fuller 
confidence in his narration in every 
particular, than | might otherwise 
have attained. 

The authority of the two first 
Gospels is undoubted, yet when I 
observe that the Gospels of St. 
John§ and St. Luke} are the only 
ones of the four which expressly 
point out from what sources the in- 
formation contained in them was de- 
rived, I think that particularity gives 
them a claim to a proportionate re- 
gard in the consideration of their 
contents. St. Luke professes to 
have more accurately enquired into 
the facts than the generality of 
those who had given summaries -of 
the transactions, from the narratives 
delivered by the eye witnesses and 
preachers of the word. He de- 
clares that he had exactly traced 
every thing from the beginning, in 
order to remove from the minds of 
his readers every doubt of the per- 
fect trath of what he relates. I do 
not think the two great critics above 
mentioned, have sufficiently attended 
to the force of his expression, wapn- 
xorubnxors arober wiow axpows, and I 
was surprised when the controversy 


* Acts xvi. 10. 

+ Acts xxviii. 16. 
t Lake i, 1—4. 
§& John xxi, 24. 

|| Luke i, 3, 
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took place some years ago respect- 
ing the origin of the three first Gos- 
pels, while other authorities were 
appealed to, in order to shew the 
meaning oi the participle used by 
St. Luke, that two very apposite 
passages in St. Paul’s Epistles to 
Timothy were ueglected. 1 Tim. 
iv. 6. St. Paul says, ‘‘ If thou put 
the brethren in remembrance of 
these things, thou shalt be a good 
minister of Christ, and nourished up 
in the words of faith, « zis xarjc 
KNacnartas n wapnxorsinuas ; which is 
best explained by what he says, 
1 Cor. iv. 17, “‘ For this cause have 
I sent unto you Timotheus, who is 
my beloved son and faithful in the 
Lord, who shall bring you into re- 
membrance of my ways which be 
in Christ; as I teach every where in 
every place, nada mailaye ioacn 
ixxAngia didacxw.” He uses the word 
again, 2 Tim. ili, 10. Ledi magnxo- 
Awbnxas we Tn idacuarba xT. A» ‘ But 
thou hast fully known” (witnessed *) 
“my doctrine, manner of life, pur- 
pose, faith, long suffering, charity, 
patience, persecutions, which came 
unto me at Antioch, at Iconium, at 
Lystra, which persecutions | en- 
dured: but out of them all the Lord 
delivered me.” By these expres- 
sions, clearly appealing to Timothy's 
knowledge and observation of these 
particulars, some of which he knew 
by ocular proof, and the rest. by 
communication from St. Paul or 
others, and was satisfied of the 
truth of that which was related 
to him by the consistency of what 
he saw. In a passage in Josephus 
cont. Apion. lib. 1. the word is 
used to express a writer's own know- 
ledge in contradistinction from that 
which he had heard from others, 
+ mapnxorzinxcla Toss ‘yeyovorsy n rapa 
zur eda euPavoyercr, Which whole 
passage is thus translated by Whis- 
ton, chap. 10, “‘ Since every one 
that undertakes to deliver the his- 
tory of actions truly, ought to know 
them accurately himself in the first 





* Acts xiv. 6, xvi, 1, 3, 23. 
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place, as either having been con- 
cerned in them himself, or been in- 
formed of them by such as knew 
them.” 

I do not wish to infer from St. 
Luke’s use of the word more than 
he himself means to express ;> but 
when I consider its original signifi- 
cation, and the use of it in these 
passages, particularly those of St. 
Paul, I cannot think St. Luke in- 
tends to represent himself as a com- 
mon place abridger of every account 
which came in his way, but as a 
careful enquirer (and with more 
than common means of information,) 
into every thing which he heard or 
saw tending to the subject. I do 
not mean to represent him as an 
eye witness of any of our Saviour's 
actions, but as soon as his attention 
was drawn to that eventful history, 
he seems to have viewed it with that 
anxiety with which Thucydides did 
the Peloponnesian war, who says, 
‘* he began to write as soon as the 
war was on foot, with expectation it 
would have proved a great one, and 
most worthy of relation, of all that 
had been before it*.” And we 
know that the attention of the peo- 
ple of Antioch (which is always 
considered as the native place of St. 
Luke,) was at a very early time 
called to these matters. Immedi- 
ately on the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, A.D. 34, those who were 
scattered abroad by that persecu- 
tion+ preached the word at An- 
tioch, St. Paul was converted the 
next year; and to say nothing of the 
fame of his conversion, or the proba- 
bility of its spreading from Damas- 
cus to Antioch, he afterwards spent} 
a whole year at the latter place in 
the ministry of the word; pro- 
bably not later than A.D. 40, and 
there first the disciples assumed § 


* Prowm. 

t Acts xi. 19, 20. 

t Acts xi. 45, 26. 

§ P. 25, compare Stanhope on Epistle 
St. Barnabas Day with Milner’s Ecclesias- 
tical History, c, 6. 
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the honourable name they now bear. 
So that St. Luke must have had the 
fairest opportunity of sifting every 
circumstauce to the bottom, and 
must have been placed in the most 
advantageous circumstances which 
can well be imagined for composing 
an exact and faithful history, by ex- 
amining and comparing the ac- 
counts which were derived to him 
from the best authority. And his 
care appears especially, by preserv- 
ing to us many valuable particulars 
which are not recorded in the other 
Gospels. And so far is there from 
being any reason to consider St. 
Luke’s Gospel as of less weight, in 
the testimony which it bears to the 
facts of our Saviour’s history, that 
from an impartial attention to its 
internal evidence, it appears to be 
entitled to as full credit in those 
particulars, which it is singular in 
containing, as in those which have 
the concurrent testimony of any or 
all of the other three Evangelists ; 
much less is there room for suspi- 
cion, that the writer could have 
made a mistake, subversive of his 
credit, in any of the publie and no- 
torious facts which he records : 


R. R. 
May 1, 1820. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


Many persons have been struck 
with the awkwardness of our com- 
mon translation of the expression 
Xaapis de Ty Osw ors nre wAcs Tn¢ apmprias, 
Rom. vi. 17. 

Macknight translates it, 
though ye were the slaves of sin ;’ 
but | doubt whether he proves (Ess. 
iv. 109.) that the construction will 
admit it. May not the past tense 
be used here to denote that the act 
has ceased. ‘‘ God be thanked 
that ye have ceased to be the ser- 
vants ofsin!” See Virg. En. ii. 325. 
—Fuimus Trées, fuit [lium et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JHUOA,. 


“ al- 
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(Continued, ) 


“ If he be able to fight with me, and 
to kill me, then will we be your servants, 
but if I prevail against him, and kill him, 
then shall ye be our servants, and serve 
us.” 1 Sam. xvii. 9. 


There is a passage in the Amphy- 
trion of Plautus which would lead 
us to conclude, that conventions of 
this description were not uncom- 
mon. Soria is describing a battle 
between the Thebans and Teleboans: 


“ Amphitrno castris illico 

Producit omnem exercitum ; contra Te- 

lebow ex oppido 

Legiones educunt suas, nimis pulchris 

armis preeditas 

Postquam utrinque exitum est maxima 

copia 

Dispertiti viri, dispertiti ordines 

Nos nostras more nostro et modo in- 

struximus legiones 

Item hostes contra legiones suas in- 

struunt. 

Deinde utrinque imperatores in medium 

exeunt 

Extra turbam ordiuum; colloquuntur, 

simul 

Convenit ; victi utri sint eo preelio 

Urbem, agrum, aras focos, seque uti 

dederent.” 
Amph. Act I. Se, 1. 

Amphytrion draws his troops from their 

encampments, 

The Teleboans theirs from out the town, 

Clad in bright arms, and when on either 

hand 

The armies had marched up with all 

their force, 

The ranks were formed ; we drew up in 

array 

Our men according to our rule and 

practice, 

The enemy on their part did the same, 

Both generals then advanced before the 

ranks, 

In the mid space, and there conferred 

together : 

It was agreed, which ever should be 

vanquish’d 

In the engagement, should surrender up 

Their city, lands, gods, honses, and 

themselves.” 

“ And Jonathan stripped himself of the 
robe that was upon him, and gave it to 
David, and his garments, even to his 
sword, and to his bow, and to his girdle.” 
1 Sam, xviii, 4. 
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The king of Persia’s ambassador 
returned to Teheran a short time 
after the English embassy, and was 
himself the bearer of the prelimi- 
nary treaty which he had concluded 


with the Russians. The treaty was 
drawn up after the usual form, with 
as little of Oriental imagery and 
embellishment as the idioms of the 
Persian language would admit. In 
the preamble where the ranks of the 
respective plenipotentiaries are spe- 
cified General de Rtischeff on the 
part of Russia, in addition to his 
character of commander-in-chief in 
Georgia was designated, as knight 
of many orders, all of which, not- 
withstanding the difficulty of making 
such details perfectly intelligible in 
the Persian language, were inserted 
at full leagth. ‘The Persian pleni- 
potentiary, however, having no er- 
ders of knighthood, his titles in con- 
sequence appeared less than those 
of the Russian (although every ad- 
vantage had been taken of those 
usually so liberally bestowed in 
Persia) and he at first was at a loss 
how to make himself equal in per- 
sonal distinctions to the other nego- 
tiator; but recollecting that pre- 
vious to his departure his sovereign 
had honoured him by a present of 
one of his swords, and a dagger set 
with precious stones, to wear which 
is a peculiar distinction in Persia ; 
and. besides had clothed him with 
one of his own shawl robes, a dis- 
tinction of still greater value, he 
therefore designated himself in the 
preamble of the treaty as “‘ endowed 
with the special gifts of the monarch, 
lord of the dagger set with jewels, 
of the sword adorned with gems, 
and of the shawl coat already 
worn.” 

This may appear ridiculous to us, 
but it will be remembered that the 
bestowing of dresses as a mark of 
honour among eastern nations, is 
one of the most ancient customs 
recorded both in sacred and profane 
history. We may learn how great 
was the distinction of giving a coat 
already worn by what is recorded in 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 20, 
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the above text of Jonathan’s love 
for David, and also in the history of 
Mordecai, we read, “* For the man 
whom the king delighicth to honour, 
let the royal apparel be brought 
which the king useth to wear,” &e. 


** And it came to pass as they came, 


when David was returned trom the slaugh- 
ter of the Philistines, that the women 
came out of ali the cities of Israel, singing 
and dancing to meet kivg Saul with tabrets, 
with joy, and with instruments of music ; 
and the women answered one another as 
they played, aud said, Saul hath slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands,” 
1 Sam. xviii. 6. 


The mention is here made of 
singing women only, we learn from 
the Scriptures, Ezra 11. 65. Nehemiah 
vii. 67. 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. that sing- 
ing men were equally common, and 
their profession similar to those in 
Africa, described by Mr. Park. 


*« At two o'clock we came in sight of 
Jumbo, the blacksmith’s native town, from 
whence he had been absent more than 
four years. Soon after this, his brother, 
who had by some means been apprized of 
his coming, came out to meet him, accom- 
panied by a singing man: he brought a 
horse for the blacksmith that he might 
enter his native town in a dignified man« 
ner, and he desired each of us to put a 
good charge of powder in our guns, the 
singing man now led the way, followed by 
the two brothers, and we were presently 
joiued by a number of people from the 
town, all of whom demonstrated great joy 
at seeing their old acquaintance, the black- 
smith, by the most extravagant jumping 
and singing. On entering the town the 
singing man began an extempore song im 
praise of the blacksmith, extolling his cons 
rage in having overcome so many difficul- 
ties, and concluding with a strict injune- 
tion to his friends to dress him plenty of 
victuals.” Park’s Travels, p. 82. 

“ Nadir Shaw had in his army no less 
than 900 chiaux or chanters. ‘They car- 
ried in their hand a baton with a silver 
crook on the end of it; they had also 4 
feather with a silver boss on thelr cap, 
which was flat on the top ; they frequently 
chaunted moral sentences and encomiums 
on the Shaw, occasionally proclaiming 


also his victories as he passed along.” 

Hanway’s Travels in Persia, Vol. {. p. 170. 
“ Bart, baut, batt, as it is differently 

pronounced, is a curious approximation te 
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the western bard, and their officers are 
nearly similar. No Hindoo Rajah is with- 
out them, Hyder, although not a Hindoo, 
delighted to be constantly preceded by 
them. They have a wonderful facility in 
speaking improvisatore upon any subject 
proposed to them. <A declamation, in 
measures which may be considered as a 
sort of medium between blank verse and 
modulated prose; but their proper pro- 
fession is that of chaunting the exploits of 
former days in front of the troops, while 
marshalling for battle, and inclining them 
to emulate the glory of their ancestors,” 
Forbes’s Orient. Mem. Vol. III. p. 225. 

“ Darvieux, who was present at the 
visit of an Arabian princess to the wife of 
an emir, or great chieftain at her tents, 
says she was mounted on a camel, covered 
with a carpet, and decked with flowers, 
a dozen women marched in a row before 
her, holding the camel’s halter with one 
hand; they sung the praises of their mis- 
tress, and songs which expressed joy, and 
the happiness of being in the service of 
such a beautiful and amiable lady. ‘Those 
which went first, and were more distant 
from her person, came in their turn to the 
head of the camel, and took hold of the 
halter; which place, as being the post of 
honour, they quitted to others when the 
princess had gone a few paces. The 
emir’s wife sent her women to meet her, 
to whom the halter was entirely quitted 
out of respect, her own women putting 
themselves behind the camel, in this order 
they marched to the tent, where they 
alighted, they then sung together the 
beauty, birth, and good qualities of this 
princess.” Darvieux’s Voyage dans la 
Palestine, p. 249. 

“ The Mahratta chiefs, &c, have ser- 
vants with gold and silver staves of rich 
workmanship, running before them called 
chopdars and assaburdars; a sort of he- 
ralds, who sing their praises, and proclaim 
their titles in the hyperbolic style of the 
East. In general their lord levels moun- 
tains, and exhausts the ocean; he awes 
the earth, subdues the nations, and makes 
the people tremble at his nod.” Forbes’'s 
Oriental Memoirs, Vol. II. p. 42. 


“ So David hid himself in the field, and 
when the new moon was come, the king 
sat himself down to meat,” 1Sam, xx, 24, 

“ Your new moons and your appointed 
feasts my soul hateth, &c.” Isaiah i, 14, 

** And it shall be the prince’s part to 
give burnt offerings, &c, in the feasts, and 
in the new moons, &c,” Ezekiel xlv, 17. 


“ Carder, in describing some Indian 
tribes in South America, says, that the 
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religion of this people seemed mostly to 
consist in some sort of devotion they paid 
to the moon, and that especially when she 
was new; then they abounded in all sorts 
of expressions of joy and triumph, they 
leaped, they danced, and clapt their hands, 
and with all the raptures imaginable wel- 
comed the new light.” _Harris’s Coll. Vol. 
I. p. 694, 


The ancients paid particular re- 
gard to the moon. ‘Thus in Alei- 
phron’s Epistles, b. iii. let. 38. we 
find great stress laid upon the pur- 
chase of a slave at the time of the 
new moon; and Herodotus’ tells 
us, that after a certain speech of 
Phidippedes, the Lacedwmonians 
resolved to assist the Athenians, but 
were prevented from doing this im- 
mediately by the prejudice of an 
inveterate custom. This was the 
ninth day of the month, and it was a 
practice with them to undertake no 
enterprize before the moon was at 
the full, for this therefore they 
waited. Pausanias alludes to this 
custom in assigning the cause why 
the Athenians paid divine honours 
to Pan +. 


+ 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
Six Numbers of your excellent 
work have appeared since you fa- 
voured me by the insertion of some 
Remarks on Sunday Evening Lec- 
tures. The question which it was 
the object of those remarks to have 
discussed and answered, ‘ Whether 
Sunday Evening Lectures were ad- 
vantageous to the cause of the Esta- 
blished Church, or not?’ has called 
forth four Letters: and I cannot but 
regret, that any of my brethren 
should have thought it consistent 
either with their professional cha- 
racter, or with the nature of the 
subject, to adopt a strain of levity 
about the measure itself, or to throw 
out any unkind suspicions as to the 








* Herodot. Erato. c. 106, 
+ Pausanias, b. i, c, 28. 
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motives of its advocates. Such a 
tone and spirit, however, certainly 
characterize the letter signed Home- 
spun. Melancthon opposes the in- 
stitution of an Evening Service by 
assuming certain ‘* desecrations” of 
our Service and Churches as neces- 
sary to its utility, in which neither 
reason nor experience will bear him 
out: forgetful at the same time that 
his assumptions cut both ways, and 
must be quite as necessary to the be- 
neficial effect of the measure as a 
third Service (which he is inclined 
to allow), as when instituted not 
solely, but amongst other reasons, 
for the purpose of keeping our flocks 
within the lawful pale: because the 
Dissenting meetings, with their 
‘ theatrical attractions,’ being open 
at the same hour, would of course, 
according to his estimation of the 
religious feeling of the community, 
still succeed in withdrawing the 
majority from the Service of the 
Established Church. 

** An humble Labourer in the 
Christian Vineyard” is, in many re- 
spects, as unfortunate in advocating 
the measure as the two former 
writers are in opposing it: and its 
real friends I am induced to be- 
lieve, when reading his description 
of the manner of its adoption in his 
parish, and of its effect in drawing 
people four or five miles from the 
country in a winter night, would feel 
themselves no less unable than un- 
willing to adopt the poet’s words, 
** ab uno disce omnes.” 

But in the Letter of “ a Curate of 
the Church of England,” inserted 
in your last Number, | am happy 
to find, in addition to the good sense 
and candour, which he so obligingly 
ascribes to me, so much sound rea- 
soning, and good feeling, so much 
in which he has my unqualified con- 
currence, and the arguments ad- 
duced against the measure, the uti- 
lity of which we are considering, 
placed in so tangible a form, that, 
although I lament his opposition, I 
cannot but congratulate the friends 
of the measure, and especially my- 
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self, in having an opponent, who 
instead of the contemptuous sneer, 
and the erroneous because exagge- 
rated statement, uses as his weapons 
a conciliating manner, a perspicuous 
style, and a temperate discussion of 
the controverted point. To imitate 
him in these three qualifications, 
but especially in the first and last, 
shall be my endeavour in the fol- 
lowing observations. And here [I 
must, in the first instance, repeat 
again and again the opinion ex- 
pressed in my first Letter, that the 
Sabbath day’s evening would be far 
more usefully and religiously em- 
ployed by the frequenters of Even- 
ing Lectures, in a perusal of the 
Scriptures at home, and the instrue- 
tion of their respective families : 
neither can I see any reason why 
this pious employment should be 
abandoned by those who have al- 
ready paid their public homage of 
praise and thanksgiving during the 
day : my own experience, as the mi- 
nister of a very large parish, war. 
rants my asserting that few, if any, 
of my parishioners now attend the 
Evening Service, who would otlier- 
wise remain at home to instruct their 
households. But large indeed is the 
number of those who are thereby in- 
duced to forsake either the ale-house 
or the Dissenting meeting; and it is 
on this, among other grounds, that 
I formerly expressed my opinion, 
that the case should be considered 
as it really is, not as we could wish 
it to be: and that I still think a 
third Service on the Lord's day may, 
under prudent and seasonable di- 
rections (at this time, and as a re- 
medy for certain evils ) be productive 
of good to our Church, and in her 
to the cause of sound religion. 

The first argument adduced against 
it is, that it is not provided for in 
the Ritual of the Church of England. 

To this Lreply, that although it cer- 
tainly is not provided for, itas certain- 
ly is not provided against: the con- 
trary of which is the case with regard 
to the Afternoon Sermon taking place 
of the catechetical instruction ; the 
3N2 
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latter of these two being avowedly 
and expressly the intention of the 
framers of our Ritual, and not the 
former. I contend, therefore, that 
whatever were the reasons which 
suggested, or the authority that jus- 
tified, that alteration, have far 
greater weight in allowing this ad- 
dition. Nay further, such is the 
wide difference between the two, as 
to prevent, in my opinion, any com- 
parison between them; in the one, 
the service is infringed; in the 
other, after an interval it is re- 
peated; in abandoning the cate- 
chising of the children, all will al- 


léw that a most effectual mean of 


religious improvement was neg'lect- 
ed; in instituting a third Service, 
all may hope at least, and many are 
persuaded, that the same is afforded. 
But in the Letter, which 1 am thus 
feebly endeavouring to answer, the 
writer not only declares, he “ should 
be sorry to see the second Sermon 
discontinued where it has been cus- 
tomary ;” but that he “ should even 
rejoice in hearing of its introduction 
where it has not been customary ;” 
he is not, therefore, an enemy to all 
innovations indiscriminately : bene- 
ficial ones he can pardon, and I 
may therefore fairly infer, that there 
being no provision in the Church 
of England for a third Service would 
not be so invincible an argument 
with him against it, were he once 
convinced of its beneficial tendency. 
This, however, he denies on the fol- 
lowing grounds: that the evening 
congregations, consisting either of 
those who have not, or those who 
have attended the previous services 
of the day, might, if of the first 
class, have attended before if they 
had really wished so to do, and at 
all events are not then likely to be 
benefited, because the multiplication 
of opportunities tends to introduce 
a disregard of all (how is this to be 
xeconciled with their attendance ?) 
and if consisting of those who have 
before attended, that the identity of 
the prayers will nullify their devo- 
tion, aud the difference of the ser- 
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mons prevent their edification. In 
this last distinction I am far from 
thinking there is any inconsistency, 
and as far from agreeing to the in- 
ference drawn from it. 

Public devotion is, I much fear, 
at all times too listless and languid ; 
but I can never think that it will be 
more so in any breast at all en- 
livened by Christian principle, be- 
cause the same form of prayer has 
once before been used in the day. 
And although I readily allow, that 
in some cases (small country pa- 
rishes for instance, where the con- 
gregations vary but little) the system 
of preaching throughout the day on 
the same subject promises to be 
useful; yet I cannot agree in the 
idea, that in large towns and cities, 
where the direct contrary is the 
case, an Evening Lecture is to be 
considered as likely to yield no ad- 
vantage, and therefore not to be 
instituted, because the preacher may 
enforce some point of doctrine or 
practice different from that discussed 
in the morning or afternoon. In re- 
ply to what is said of that part of 
the congregation, who attend in the 
evening for the first time, I suspect 
all that is necessary is a simple 
appeal to the fact, alas! but too 
notorious, that either on account of 
domestic avocations or indifference 
and lukewarmness in masters or 
themselves, servants and petty house- 
holders are often found very.remiss 
in their attendance at Church; and 
because they of themselves disre- 
gard one opportunity, and much 
more H their disregard was occa- 
sioned in their master’s employment, 
shall we refuse to afford them ano- 
ther? and not rather be instant as 
well “ out of season,” as ‘* in sea- 
son,” in the great work of bringing 
them to Christ and his salvation? 
And (for I may here speak out) have 
we not an additional spur so to do, 
when we are assured that large 
numbers of them will (as an alterna- 
tive in their mistaken opinion forced 
on them) spend their evenings im 
listening to doctrines as erroneous, 
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as the rules of practice deduced 
from them are mischievous? No 
measure surely is lightly to be re- 
jected which succeeds, as I must 
contend this does, in withdrawing 
our flocks from such unwholesome 
pastures, and ensuring to them a 
form of sound words for their de- 
votions, and scriptural doctrine for 
their edification. 

The two remaining arguments 
against a third Service are grounded 
on the inability of the preacher to 
perform three Services, and to make 
adequate preparation for three Dis- 
courses. Most entirely do I agree 
in all that is advanced on this head; 
the consequence of the first must be 
a sacrifice of health ; of the second, a 
slovenly discharge or a total neglect 
of the sacred duty of visiting the 
sick, the aged, and the infirm. 
But neither of these will be neces- 
sary, if Evening Lectures are esta- 
blished only under the following limi- 
tations: —Ifin a large country town, 
either because the parish church is 
not large enough to meet the wants 
of an increasing population, or as a 
remedy for that partial dissent, 
which consists in an attendance at 
the Church in the day time, and at 
the conventicle in the evening, an 
Evening Lecture on Sunday should 
be deemed likely to be beneficial, 
let a Clergyman be selected solely 
for that purpose, subject of course 
to the approbation of the Minister 
of the parish. Ifthe same measure, 
on an extended scale, should be 
contemplated in a city where there 
are several Churches, let a certain 
number only be opened, and let 
them be served either by those of 
the Clergy who have single duty 
only, or by all the Clergy of the city 
alternately: in either case the la- 
bour will be comparatively light, 
and the difficulties above stated will 
be obviated. I myself am one 
amongst several other Clergymen, 
who, anxious to provide a remedy 
against. both the above-mentioned 
evils, have some time since, under 
the sanction of our Diocesan, insti- 
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tuted a third Service in a city, where 
its good effects are so universally 
felt and acknowledged as to afford 
us an abundant compensation for 


the very trifling addition to our 
Sunday duty. The four Churches, 
which have been opened for this 
purpose, are constantly filled with 
persons, who heretofore spent their 
Sunday evenings in Dissenting meet- 
ings; with those who, from the 
meanness of their apparel or some 
other cause, have not visited the 
Church during the day ; and with a 
description of men whom, from their 
inability of enjoying the benetit of 
our excellent Service at other times, 
I with peculiar pleasure particu- 
larize, viz. stage-coachmen, guards, 
horse-keepers, and chaise-drivers, No 
disorder of auy kind has occurred, 
and such an event is effectually 
prevented by the vigilance of three 
or four respectable parishioners, 
who alternately take this office on 
themselves. I should mention also, 
that the four Churches are consi- 
dered as free for the evening: a cir- 
cumstance in itself so productive, 
at this time, of good to the cause of 
religion and our Chureh, as to have 
brought conviction to the minds of 
many, who at first doubted of the 
expediency of the measure, but who 
now viewing the various benefits re- 
sulting therefrom, have given it their 
unqualified approbation. 

On the whole then it appears to 
me, that a third Service on Sunday, 
partly trom the want of Church- 
room, partly from the proselyting 
zeal of the Dissenters (who have 
been accidentally heard to lament 
the prevalence of its adoption, as 
one effectual dissurber of their plans) 
is at this time so beneticial a mea- 
sure, that the Bishops of the Church 
are fully authorized in so far alter- 
ing our Ritual (if altering it can be 
valled) as to allow the repetition of 
the Afternoon Service. 

I almost despair, Mr. Editor, of 
your inserting so long a letter; but 
the importance of the subject itself, 
and the necessity of my replying at 
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some length to the opposers of the 
measure, will, I trust, be a sufficient 
apology for 

CLERICUS DEVONIENSIS. 
June 5, 1820. 


—— 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 

IT is not my intention to interfere 
in the controversy upon the omission 
of the Queen's name in the Liturgy, 
and in the prayer for the Royal fa- 
mily, or to offer any judgment on 
the merits of the arguments, which 
have been alleged on either side. I 
am not sorry that the question has 
been agitated, although I venture to 
express an opinion, in which I anti- 
cipate the concurrence of your 
readers, that under existing circum- 
stances it is most desirable, that the 
discussion should be suspended. 

There is no occasion for the same 
hesitation in respect of the occa- 
sional offices, of which a very sin- 
gular view is taken by your corres- 
pondent ‘ Old Statute,” in reflect- 


ing upon some of the assertions of 


** Old Precedent.” He candidly ac- 
knowledges that he may be mis. 
taken, and as he is desirous of cor- 
rect information, I will take leave 
to gratify his desire, by extracting 
the principal parts of the several sta- 
tutes which constitute the law of 
the case. 

By the act 3 James I.c. 1. entitled 
An Act for a public thanksgiving 
to Almighty God every year on the 
Sifth day of November, it is enacted, 

“« That all and singular ministers 
in every cathedral and parish church 
or other usual place for common 
prayer, within this realm of England 
and the dominions of the same, shall 
always upon the fifth day of No- 
vember say morning prayer, and give 
unto Almighty God thanks for this 
most happy deliverance; and that ail 
and every person and persons inhabit- 
ing within this realm of England, and 
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the dominions of the same shall al- 
ways upon that day diligently and 
faithfully resort to the parish church 
or chapel accustomed, or to some 
usual church or chapel, where the 
said morning prayer, preaching, or 
other service of God shall be used, 
and then and there to abide orderly 
and soberly during the time of the 
said prayers, preaching, or other 
service of God, there to be used 
and ministered. 

“ If. And because all and every 
person may be put in mind of this 
duty, and be then better prepared 
to the said holy service, be it enacted 
by authority aforesaid, that every 
minister shall give warning to his 
parishioners publicly, in the church 
at morning prayer, the Sunday be- 
fore every such fifth day of Novem- 
ber, for the due observation of the 
said day, and that after morning 
prayer or preaching upon the said 
fifth day of November, they read 
publicly, distinctly, and plainly, this 
present act.” 

By the Act of Attainder, 12 Charles 
ii. c. 30. confirmed by 13 Charles 
il. stat. 1. c. 7. it is among other 
things enacted, 

** That every thirtieth day of Ja- 
nuary, unless it falls out to be upon 
the Lord’s day, and then the day 
next following, shall be for ever here- 
after set apart to be kept and ob- 
served in all the churches and cha- 
pels of these your majesty’s domi- 
nions of England and Ireland, do- 
ninion of Wales, and town of Berwick 
upon Tweed, and the Isles of Jersey 
and Guernsey, and all other your 
majesty’s dominions as an anniver- 
sary day of fasting and humiliation 
to implore the mercy of God, that 
neither the guilt of that sacred and 
innocent blood, nor those other sins 
by which God was provoked to de- 
liver up both us and our king into 
the hands of cruel and unreasonable 
men, may at any time hereafter be 
visited upon us or our posterity.” 

By the Act 12 Charles ii. c. 14. 
entitled an Act for a perpetual 
anniversary thanksgiving on the 
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nine-and-twentieth day of May, 
confirmed by 13 Charles ii. stat. 1. 
c. 11. itis enacted, 

* That all and singular ministers 
of God’s word and sacraments, in 
every church, chapel, and other 
usual place of divine service and 
public prayer, which now are or 
hereafter shall be within this realm 
of England, and the respective do- 
minions thereof, and their successors, 
shall in all succeeding ages annually 
celebrate the twenty-ninth day of 
May, by rendering their hearty pub- 
lic praises and thanksgivings unto 
Almighty God for all the foremen- 
tioned extraordinary mercies, bless- 
ings and deliverances received, and 
mighty acts done thereon, and de- 
clare the same to all the people 
there assembled, and the genera- 
tions yet to come, that so they may 
for ever praise the Lord for the same 
whose name alone is excellent, and 
his glory above the earth and hea- 
vens. And be it further enacted, 
that all and every person and per- 
sons inhabiting within this kingdom 
and the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing, shall upon the said day annually 
resort with diligence and devotion, 
to some usual church, chapel, or 
place where such public thanksgiv- 
ings and praises to God’s most di- 
vine majesty shall be rendered, and 
there orderly and devoutly abide 
during the said public thanksgivings, 
prayers, preaching, singing of psalms 
and other service of God there to 
be used and ministered. 

‘* II, And to the end that all per- 
sons may be put in mind of their 
duty thereon, and be the better pre- 
pared to discharge the same with 
that piety and devotion as becomes 
them, be it further enacted, that 
every minister shall give notice to 
his parishioners publicly in the 
church at morning prayer, the Lord’s 
day next before every such twenty- 
ninth day of May for the due obser- 
vation of the said day, and shall 
then likewise publicly and distinctly 
read this present act to the peo;'le.” 

I have extracted these clauses 
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from Pickering’s Edition of the Sta- 
tutes at Large, and I find, that they 
are also printed in Burn’s Ecclesias- 
tical Law, under the title “‘ HOLI- 
DAYS.” I have no difficulty in 
agreeing with your correspondent, 
that “ the perpetual observance” of 
November 5, is prescribed by act of 
parliament; or in acquiescing in the 
direction of the Rubric, that the 
29th day of May “ in every year is 
by act of parliament appointed to 
be for ever kept holy :” neither will 
I deny, that there is a statute law 
for the perpetual observance of Ja- 
nuary 30th, or the following day. 
But while the acts which have been 
recited, clearly and unquestionably 
enact, that these several days shall 
be religiously observed, it is certain 
that they do not prescribe the form 
and method in which they shall be 
observed. I am certainly ignorant 
of any act of parliament by which 
the offices in customary use upon 
these days are authorised; nor can 
I conceive that they form any part 
of “the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, as it is now by law estab- 
lished ;” if by law be meant the pro- 
visions of any express and particular 
act or acts of parliament, as distin- 
guished from the power which the 
king possesses in all causes eccle- 
siastical. 

The title of the Liturgy as recog- 
nized in the act of uniformity is, 
** The book of Common Prayer and 
administration of the sacraments, 
and other rites and ceremonies of 
the Church, according to the use of 
the Church of England, together 
with the Psalter, or Psalms of Da- 
vid, pointed as they are to be sung 
or said in Churches, and the form 
and manner of making, ordaining, 
and consecrating of bishops, priests, 
and deacons.” In this title no men- 
tion is made of the occasional offices: 
the Liturgy is concluded with the 
offices of ordination and consecra- 
tion: and in the language of the 
several proclamations which I have 
seen from the time of Charles II. to 
that of George III, these offices are 
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sail to be annexed to the Book of 
Common Prayer, aud therefore do 
not properly form any part of it. 

In the Act of James I. for the 
celebration of November Sth, it is 
required that all ministers shall ‘‘say 
morning prayer, and shall give unto 
Almighty God thanks,” and that all 
persons shall resort to some place 
*‘ where the said morning prayer, 
preaching, and other service of God 
shall be used.” The form of “ the 
said morning prayer” Is not speci- 
fied; and Dr. Burn says that “ it 
should seem from the tenour of this 
act, that the form or manner of giv- 
ing thanks was left to the discretion 
of every minister.” If I may be 
allowed to venture an opinion, I will 
suggest that the purport of the act 
was to place the fifth of November 
in the class of Holy days on which 
and on the Sundays only, the com- 
mon prayer was then wont to be 
said: (see the 13th, 14th, 15th ca- 
nons of 1604.) If this conjecture 
be admitted, there will be no difhi- 
culty in admitting that the form of 
morning prayer in ordinary use was 
further to be used upon the occasion 
of this festival. I doubt whether at 
that time the common prayer was 
used except on Sundays and holy 
days, and the Litany on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, but I speak with 
hesitation and with a desire of re- 
ceiving instruction. I am also de- 
sirous of information concerning the 
original history of the office for this 
festival. In the Prayer Book of 
Charles I. ed. 1634, there is no trace 
of this office. In the Calendar there 
is notice of ‘‘ Papist’s Con.” but no 
proper lessons are appointed: and 
yet, according to Burn, 

** That there was a standing form 
for this day in the 16. C. I. appears 
from this order of the House of 
Lords : ‘ Ordered, that the title be- 
fore the prayers for the deliverance 
from the Gunpowder Plot, shall be 
altered and printed hereafter in hec 
verba, viz. a thanksgiving for the 
delivery from the Gunpowder Trea- 
son; and the printer is to be sent 


[Aus. 


for to appear before the House to 
be asked how this title, that is now 
prefixed, viz. a thanksgiving for 
peace and victory came to be intro- 
duced.”’ 

‘* This office was revised by the 
convocation in the year 1662, and 
afterwards some few additions and 
alterations were made upon a new 
revisal in the second year of William 
and Mary, and so continueth.” 

I will only add, that the office thus 
revised and corrected could not pos- 
sibly be contemplated in the Act of 
James I. and there is no other act 
which relates to the celebration of 
this day. This present office cannot 
therefore be authorized by act of 
parliament, 

The office for January 30th, was 
originally composed in a spirit of 
forbearance and accommodation to 
the feelings of those who had been 
concerned in bringing about the Re. 
storation, and whom it would have 
been impolitic to reproach for the 
share which they had taken in the 
previous Rebellion and Usurpation; 
it was reduced to its present form in 
the reign of James II. when it was 
less necessary to respect these feel- 
ings. A partial collation of the 
two offices may be seen in Burn’s 
Ecclesiastical Law. The doubt 
which your correspondent expresses, 
and which he wishes to see removed, 
concerning the use of this service 
on the Sunday may be resolved by 
the words of the act: 

** Every thirtieth day of January, 
unless it fails out to be upon the 
Lord’s day, and then the next day 
following, shall be for ever hereafter 
set apart,” &c. 

So the Old Rubric quoted by ano. 
ther correspondent: 

** If this day shall happen to be 
Sunday, this form of service shall 
be used the next day following.” 

The ambiguity of the present 
Rubric is corrected by the remark of 
Wheatley: 

** It having never been the prac- 
tice of the Catholic Church, nor 
indeed of any part of it except the 
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Roman, and that which has too many 
marks of its parent, the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland, to allow 
of humiliation or fasting on Sundays, 
which are appointed for duties of a 
different nature, it is ordered, that, 
if this day shall happen to be Sun- 
day, this form of prayer shall be 
used, and the fast kept the next day 
following.” 

The othice for May 29th was also 
altered in the reign of James II. on 
the same principle as the preceding 
office, 

The following history of the office 
for the inauguration is given by 
Burn, on the authority of Bishop 
Gibson, 

*¢ The inauguration day, or the 
day when the king or queen for the 
time being began their respective 
reigns is not enjoined by act of par- 
liament, as are the other solemn 
days, for which particular services 
are appointed. The observation of 
this day in the time of King Charles 
the First, was enforced by a parti- 
cular canon in the year 1640, after 
the example, as it is said in the pre- 
face to that canon, as well of the 
Godly Christian emperors in the 
former times, as of our own most re- 
ligious princes since the Reformation; 
aud the said preface further saith, 
that a particular form of prayer was 
appointed by authority for that day 
aud purpose, and enjoineth all 
church-wardens to provide two of 
those books at least, This festival 
was disused in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, upon occasion 
of the death of his royal father, the 
manner of which changed the day 
into a day of sorrow and fasting, as 
is set forth in the order for reviving 
that usage in the first year of King 
James the Second, before the service 
composed for that purpose. Which 
service after another disuse of that 
festival during the reign of King 
William, was revised, and the obser- 
vation of the day commanded by a 
special order thereunto annexed, in 
the second year of Queen Anne, and 
so continueth to this time.” 
REMEMBRANCER, NO. 20. 
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It is plain therefore that none of 
these offices are authorized or recog- 
nized by an act of parliament. All 
the offices have been at different 
times revised, and the revised edi- 
tions published without the authority 
of parliament: and the office for 
the accession has been in two in- 
stances suspended, and afterwards 
renewed without the authority of 
parliament. I quote again the words 
of Burn on the office for Nov. 5th. 

** Although the due observation 
of this day, as also of the thirtieth 
of January, and the twenty-ninth 
day of May, are injoined by act of 
parliament ; yet the particular forms 
to be observed on those days are 
not previously directed nor subse- 
quently confirmed by any act of 
parliament, but they are specially 
authorized, as is also that of the 
king’s inauguration by this order of 
his majesty.” 

And then follows the order of 
council of October 7, 1761. 

It is by similar proclamations and 
orders of council, that these othces 
have been annexed to the book of 
Common Prayer: but there has been 
some variation in the form of annexa- 
tion, which it may not be improper 
to notice. In the proclamation of 
Charles If, dated May 2d, 1668, it 
is required, that these services “ be 
forthwith printed, and for the future, 
annexed to the Book of Common 
Prayer and Liturgy of the Church 
of England:” and yet so little was 
the authority of this order in re- 
spect of the future, that in the very 
next reign all these services were 
altered, and a fourth was added, 
In the proclamation of George I, 
the same form of annexation for the 


future is retained: but in the order 


of George ILL, it is required that the 
four services be forthwith printed, 
published, and annexed to the Book 
of Common. Prayer, to be used 
yearly on the said days” without any 
mention of the future. Your cor- 


respondent seems to imagine, that in 

the reign of Aune, the order of Mary 

was retained, and no new order is- 
30 
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sued respecting the three offices, and 
that the office for the inauguration 
only was continued by special pro- 
clamation. If this was the case 
throughout the reign, it forms a pre- 
cedent, in answer to your corres- 
pondent, Old Precedent, in respect 
of the three offices for November 5, 
January 30, May 29, but it shews 
more strongly the necessity of con- 
tinuing as well as revising the othce 
for the How far the 
proclamations of the sovereign may 
in ecclesiastical causes bind the sub- 


accession. 


jects of his successor on the throne, 


Iam not competent to say: but in 
the present case, there is this sin- 
gular anomaly. If the proclama- 
tion of George III. has any force or 
authority it enjoins the use of a form 
of prayer for October 25th, but ac- 
cording to the revised and corrected 
Rubric, there is no longer a form of 
prayer for October 25th, but there 
is a form of prayer for January 
29th, concerning which there is no 
proclamation. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that as far as the ottice for the 
accession is concerned, the old pro- 
clamation is, in fact, null and void. 
The proclamation prescribes prayer 
with thanksgiving for a certain day, 
on which his majesty began his happy 
reign, but that occasion of thanks- 
giving is superseded by the acces- 
sion of another sovereign. It was 
probably upon this principle, that 
the office of the inauguration was 
until the accession of the late king 
authorized by specific proclamation, 
because the obligation to use the 
otiice necessarily ceased with the life 
of the sovereiga. The case of the 
other offices was different: they were 
founded in occasions of perpetual 
thanksgiving: their solemn days are 
set apart by act of parliament; but 
neither act of parliament, nor royal 
proclamation, has yet dedicated the 
twenty-ninth day of January. 

But I feel that Iam wandering 
from the question. My simple in- 
tention was to prove, that none of 
these offices have the authority of an 
act of parliament. I bad intended 
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also to shew that they are sanctioned 
by the sole authority of the king in 
council, and by proclamation issued 
for their celebration. But I have 
trespassed too long upon your time 
already, and I must reserve for a 
future occasion some remarks on the 
nature and extent of the authority 
by which these offices, together with 
the offices for days of fasting, and 
days of thanksgiving, together with 
the occasional prayers are issued, 
and also on some other points in 
which the rubric may be illustrated 
by the statute law, and some modern 
innovations which have crept into the 
service of the Church may be dis- 
countenanced and reproved. 

Nousxog. 





To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 

I wAs much gratified by the perusal 
of the Letters on the Roman Ca- 
tholic Establisment at Stonyhurst, 
which appear to have been written 
by some one who is intimately ac- 
quainted with its proceedings. I 
can form no conjecture as to the 
author of the paper, but, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, I happen 
to be acquainted with the leading 
facts of one of his anecdotes, and 
can so far vouch for the authen- 
ticity of his statements. As the 
subject is of great importance, and, 
at the present moment, particularly 
interesting, some remarks from “ A 
Near Observer,” may be deemed not 
unworthy of insertion in your valu- 
able journal, 

I shall first direct your attention 
to the lower orders of Catholics ; 
a class of men from whon, it is tu 
be feared, the modern advocates of 
emancipation but rarely draw their 
conclusions, though it is there, un- 
doubtedly, that the true principles 
of Papistry may be expected to be 
fairly developed, and its doctrines 
pushed to their natural and inevit- 
able consequeuces. Now what is 
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the opinion entertained of this de- 
scription of persons by their Pro- 
testant equals—men whose senti- 
ments are formed from experience, 
the most infallible of all the rules of 
reasoning? They invariably re- 
present them as being, with very few 
exceptions, unfair in their private 
dealings, unkind, and unaccommo- 
dating neighbours; partial over- 
seers, and  town’s-officers ; and 
strictly adhering, as far as the ter- 
rors of the law will permit, to the 
doctrine, that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics. This doctrine, which 
should for ever form an impregna- 
ble bulwark to their accession to 
power, has, I know, been pro- 
nounced by some advocates for 
emancipation, as too absurd to be 
believed by rational men ; which as- 
sertion merely proves, since the fact 
stands against it, that religious 
prejudice may be stronger than 
reason. The present age, it is 
said, is too enlightened to maintain 
such monstrous opinions; but are 
the lower orders of Roman Catho- 
lics, (for it is amongst these that 
the doctrine is acted upon,) the 
most ignorant class of British sub- 
jects, wiser and better informed 
than the priests of the seventeenth 
century, who, it will not be denied, 
maintained this doctrine in its ful- 
lest extent? The obnoxious pas- 
sage stands recorded among their 
accredited articles of belief, and till 
it has been as formally renounced 
as it was formally proclaimed, it is 
the duty of the British government 
to consider it as a part of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. 

Of the manners and conduct of 
the priesthood, it must be confes- 
sed, the account is very different. 
They are, in general, men of ele- 
gant manners, great accomplish- 
ments, and extensive knowledge of 
the world; ostentatiously liberal 
in their religious principles, and 
extravagantly loyal in their poli- 
tics. They always contrive to be 
on the most ttimate terms of fa- 
miliarity with the neighbouring 
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clergymen, so as in some measure 
to prevent the complaints which 
would naturally arise when the 
priest has been iaterfering with the 
spiritual state of their parishioners. 
And should one of them, on these 
occasions, muster courage enough 
to remonstrate, his expostulation is 
generally met by such consummate 
art, and such conciliating humility, 
on the part of the priest, as totally 
to set at fault the honest and art- 
less indignation of the country 
clergyman. 

The above sketches are, I assure 
you, by no means fancy-pieces, 
conceived to serve the ocvasion, 
but real portraits, taken by one 
who is an ardent friend to religious 
toleration as a general principle, 
but who is induced, from actual 
observation, to consider this case 
as strong enough to form an ex- 
ception; and is only sorry that 
many worthy public characters have 
not had the same opportunities, 
with himself, of observing the prac- 
tical consequences to which the 
doctrives they advocate must in- 
evitably lead. It is unfortunate 
that their situation and their habits 
cause them to associate only with 
the higher classes of Roman Ca- 
tholics, who have an obvious in- 
terest in the repeal of what they 
are pleased to term their dis- 
abilities, and whose motives may, 
therefore, be justly liable to sus- 
picion. Let the Cannings and the 
Castlereaghs descend to the well 
of Papistry undefiled; let them see 
how pure and unalloyed is the ha- 
tred of the ignorant Catholic to- 
wards his Protestant neighbour ; 
how eagerly he rejoices in every 
event which he considers as pre- 
judicial to our religion or our law ; 
how faithful his allegiance to a 
foreign power; how servile his 
obedience to the instructions of his 
teacher, and, therefore, how dif- 
ferent those instructions from the 
public professions of the priesthood. 
Let them observe the actual de- 
velopement of opinions which they 
302 
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at preseut think it safe to despise, 
and they will no longer continue to 
befriend them out of respect to a 
general principle; but will consi- 
der Catholic Emancipation, as they 
have wisely considered Reform, to 
be an event, of which the practical 
evil will more than counterbalance 
the theoretical improvement. 

A NEAR OBSERVER. 


—— 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


As the subject of present conversa- 
tion, the mode of anointing Sove- 
reigns, bears a religious as well as 
a political aspect, your journal is of 
course open to communications on 
the subject. I present you with an 
account of thé coronation ceremo- 
nies in the Latin kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, which flourished and decayed 
in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. The original works on the 
jurisprudence of that state having 
been written in a language unintel- 
ligible to the general reader, I pre- 
fer using the correct and perspicu- 
ous statement of the subject con- 
tained in that recent and most valu- 
able addition to English historical 
literature, entitled Mills’s History of 
the Crusades. 

*‘ The monarch was ordinarily 
crowned by the Patriarch at Jerusa- 
lem; but at Tyre, when the holy 
city was in the hands of the Infidels. 
In the church of the sepulchre the 
king swore to protect religion, to do 
justice, and to govern the people 
agreeably to the laws and customs 
of the realm. The patriarch ex- 
claimed, ‘ and I will assist you;’ 
and placed the crown on his head. 
He then thrice called on the pre- 
lates, kuights, and other liegemen 
and burgesses, to declare whether 
the person whom they were assem- 
bled to enthrone were the true heir 
of the kingdom. On the giving of 
answers in the affirmative, the hymn 
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‘Te deum laudamus’ was sung; 
and having entered the choir with 
his barons, who bore the crown and 
the apple, the seneschal with the 
sceptre, and the constable with the 
standard, the king was clad with the 
royal robe. The patriarch poured 
many blessings on his head; the 
king seated himself on the throne, 
and mass began. In the course of the 
service he was anointed. Two pre- 
lates then presented him with a ring, 
denoting royalty; a sword, repre- 
senting justice, for the defence of 
himself and the holy Church; a 
crown, the sign of dignity; a scep- 
tre, the mark of power; and an 
apple, the emblem of the law of 
the kingdom itself; repeating at 
the same time, the usual form of 
words. The prelates and barons 
cried aloud, ‘ Long live the king!’ 
and the king kissed the church- 
men. The sacrament of the holy 
communion was administered, and 
the patriarch blessed the royal 
standard. The monarch offered his 
crown on the altar, where our Lord 
had been offered by Simeon, and 
afterwards went to the temple of So- 
lomon, which was the house of the 
Knights Templars, and took refresh- 
ment; and the burgesses of Jerusa- 
lem paid homage, and attended upon 
the king.” 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
OXONIENSIS, 


—i 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, ‘ 


As I conceive it to be one object of 
your useful publication “ Antiquam 
exquirere matrem,” to enquire into 
the primitive usage of the Christian 
Church, as the best standard to 
which, under the exercise of sober 
judgment, the practice of modern 
times can be adjusted or reduced, 1 
venture to send you the following 
extracts from a letter of the learned 
and admirable Dean Hickes, relative 
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to a particular in which it would 
appear that the Clergy of the Church 
of England have long compromised 
a considerable external privilege, 
which, as it is not merely personal, 
but attaches to their holy order, 
they can have no right, as individu- 
als, to concede. * 

** When churches were built in all 
places after the empire turned 
Christian, they distinguished the 
altar place from the nave of the 
church by cancelli, (whence un- 
doubtedly the name chancel) i.e. a 
rail about elbow high, with a door 
in the middle, and into this altar 
place—no layman was suffered to 
enter to receive the holy sacrament. 
But after the three orders had re- 
ceived it in the altar place, by the 
altar, then the deacons went down 
to the door, to deliver it to the 
laity. After monasteries here came 
to be joined to cathedrals, and other 
great churches, the religious orders 
performed their daily devotions in 
the chancels, and admitted the peo- 
ple into them, and then railed in the 
altar at the east end, with a door in 
the middle of the rail, within which 
the Clergy always communicated, 
before they delivered the mysteries 
to the laity. I make no doubt but 
this precedency of the Clergy in re- 
ceiving the holy sacrament was the 
practice before, as well as after the 
empire turned Christian. The rea- 
son of this precedence is founded in 
the nature of the church as a so- 
ciety, or spiritual corporation, where- 
of Christ is the founder, head, and 
chief priest, or bishop, and the 
bishops, priests, and deacons, with 
their several orders, his ministers 
over the people, and, by conse- 
quence, their superiors in ecclesias- 





* I allude to the generally received 
practice of the Clergy when not engaged 
at the altar, communicating in the holy 
eucharist on the outside of the communion 
rail, and frequently amongst the laity, 
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tical meetings and matters, especi- 
ally at the holy eucharist, and all 
other meetings for worship. In an- 
cient times, it was one of the great- 
est and most ignominous punish- 
ments of a priest to be reduced to 
lay communion, or to communicate 
amongst the laity; upon which ac- 
count I think clergymen who com- 
municate amongst them forget their 
own dignity, and in some sort de- 
grade themselves, They also violate 
one of the most primitive Rubrics of 
the Church, which requires that the 
officiating priest first receive the 
holy communion himself, and then 
proceed to administer the same to 
the bishops, priests, and déacons, 
if any be present, and after that to 
the people in order.” 

The learned author then goes on 
to anticipate the most obvious ob- 
jection to this practice :—‘ To say 
that this looks not very decent, but 
as proceeding from ambition, is to 
impeach the Church, and take part 
with the Deists, andall other enemies 
of the priesthcod, who ignorantly, 
or maliciously, accuse the Clergy of 
pride, for this very practice.” 

And then concludes with saying to 
his correspondent, Dr. Charlett, in 
allusion to a circumstance mention- 
ed in a letter from Dr. C.—* I think 
you were wrong not to assist the 
parish priest for want of a sur- 
plice, the want of a surplice being 
in Foro Ecclesiastico et conscientia, 
a sufficient excuse for administering 
the service without one, especially 
in a large communion, when it was 
charity both to priest and people to 
assist.” 

In the hope that this authority 
may avail to direct the practice of 
any of your clerical readers, who 
may not have considered or met with 
previous information on the subject, 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

®, E:T. 

Bath, May 31, 1820. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 


Sir, 
PERMIT me, through your valuable 
pages, to call the attention of the 
Clergy who are resident in parishes 
bordering on the sea coast, to an im- 
portant Act of Parliament brought 
in by John H. Tremayne, Esq. the 
member for Cornwall, which re- 
ceived the Royal Assent the 18th 
of June, 1808, entitled ‘‘ An Act for 
providing suitable Interment in 
Church Yards or Parochial Bury- 
ing Grounds, in England, for such 
dead Human Bodies as may be cast 
on Shore from the Sea, in cases of 
Wreck, or otherwise.” 

Although this Act has been in 
existence several years, I have rea- 
son to believe that it is not so ex- 
teusively known as it well deserves 
to be. In Somersetshire, indeed, 
the parish of which I have the cure, 
was (as I am informed by the wor- 
thy Treasurer of the county) the 
first that took advantage of its use- 
ful and judicious provisious, and 
this within the last two years. It 
provides that, in cases where dead 
human bodies shall be cast on shore, 
the churchwardens and overseers of 
the poor of the parish where the body 
or bodies shall be found, shall cause 
the same to be removed and interred 
in a decent manner in the church-yard 
of such parish with all convenient 
speed ;—that every minister, parish 
clerk, and sexton of such parishes 
shall perform their respective duties 
as is customary in other funerals, 
and shall admit of such body or 
bodies being interred in such church- 
yards without any improper loss of 
time, receiving for the same, by 
way of compensation for breaking 
of the ground, &c. such and the 
like sums as they would for paupers 
(ef course those who are. ex-pa- 
rishioners) buried at the expence of 
such parishes. 

The sum of 5s. is the reward ap- 
pointed for those persons who shall, 
within six hours, give notice of the 
finding a dead human body, to one 
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of the churchwardens or one of the 
overseers of the parish. All ex- 
pences incurred by discharging the 
duties enjoined by this Act are to 
be paid by the churchwardens or 
overseers, who are to be reimbursed 
the same by the Treasurer of the 
County. Parish officers neglecting 
to remove, and prepare for the 
interment of dead human bodies so 
found or cast on shore, within twelve 
hours after notice of the finding of 
them, are to forfeit and pay the 
sum of five pounds. 

By this Act parishes on the sea 
coast are relieved from a severe 
burden, which heretofore had borne 
very hard upon them. And it may 
be hoped that by being now thrown 
on the county rate, the interment of 
such persons will be conducted with 
much greater decency than has often 
been the case, 

B. C, 
Bristol, January 12, 1820. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


WHILE the great division of the 
Irish people into Protestant and 
Roman Catholic exercises such an 
influence over our minds, as to make 
us generally overlook all other re- 
ligious subjects connected with our 
sister country, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that this very cause ought 
to excite our vigilance, and rouse 
the Churchman to watch over the 
Established Religion, and to point 
out the errors into which some of 
its mistaken ministers may have 
fallen. You are probably aware, 
that the tenets of Calvinism are 
making fearful progress among the 
established Clergy of Ireland, and 
you will perhaps have no objection 
to receive some information upon 
this subject, in the shape of ex- 
tracts from a sermon preached at 
the visitation of an extensive dio- 
cese, and published at the desire of 
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the Bishop, since promoted to the 
weighty charge of the Archbishop- 
rick of Tuam. I allude to “ A Sermon 
preached by the Rev. George Brit- 
taine, Vicar of the Union of Kilmac- 
tranny, in the Diocese of Elphin, in 
the Cathedral Church of Elphin, on 
Thursday, Aug. 19, 1819, at the An- 
nual Visitation before the Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Elphin, 
and the Clergy of the Diocese of El- 
phin, and printed at their request.” 

The text is striking and appro- 
priate, Where is the flock that was 
given thee, thy beautiful flock? 
In discoursing upon this text, the 
preacher disclaims the attempt of 
drawing a parallel between the stew- 
ard of God’s mysteries and the 
guardian of the sheepfold, but pro- 
ceeds in a series of interrogatories 
continued through several pages, 
to enquire from his reverend bre- 
thren, what were the instructions 
they had been in the habit of deli- 
vering to their respective congre- 
gations, and whether they had in- 
culcated the several doctrines taught 
by the Articles and Homilies of our 
Church. He then revives the old 
complaint against the established 
Clergy of delivering only moral lec- 
tures, the crambe repetita of mo- 
dern sectaries, and proceeds to de. 
scribe imaginary sermons in. order 
to point out what is not preaching 
the Gospel, illustrating his remarks 
by the example of Dr. Johnson, 
whose moral righteousness could not 
free him from the fear of approach- 
ing death ; and then concludes with 
an attempt to answer the objections 
made against preaching justification 
by faith alone from its menacing 
with danger the Established Church, 
and giving rise to the numerous 
sects, which now deform this part 
of the Christian world. 

But not to let these assertions 
rest upon the bare word of an ano- 
nymous writer, take the following 
extracts from the sermon itself. To- 
wards the close of the fore-mentioned 
interrogatories we have the following 
query : 
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‘*« Have we, without adding con- 
ditions of our own framing, unac- 
knowledged by, and contrary to, the 
whole tenor of Scripture; or, with- 
out explaining away the plain and 
obvious meaning of Holy Writ; or, 
without trying to mend the work of 
God; or, without suffering our own 
prejudices against some particular 
doctrine to oppose any part of his 
revealed will; or, without endea- 
vouring to fathom the deep and 
hidden mysteries, which angels de- 
sire to look into; or, without dark- 
ening counsel by words without 
knowledge, held forth the atone- 
ment of our blessed Saviour, as of 
itself, a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world; 
and that neither is there salvation in 
any other, ‘ there being no other 
name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved ?” ” 

Brittaine’s Sermon, p. 7. 

The imaginary sermon from a 
mere moral teacher, on the excel- 
lence of virtue, is followed by this 
singular sentence. 

** Was no other doctrine expe- 
dient to be published but such as 
this? then has Christ died im vain; 
for it was as well, if not much better, 
preached by the learned heathen be- 
fore his advent. They represented 
virtue in the most amiable light, 
and recommended a good life with 
powerful arguments ; but their mo- 
rality, like the morality of more 
modern times, failed to improve 
mankind ! Why should we therefore 
drudge by the dim light afforded 
them, when the clear light of the 
Gospel shines to assist our labours ? 
And where does the Gospel ever 
refer us to the recollection of a well 
spent life as the ground of a Chris- 
tian’s hope? In no instance—yes, 
I mistake, it does; but it is not to 
the experience of the individual, as 
far as he is concerned; it is to the 
well spent life of Him, who was de- 
livered for our offences, died, and 
rose again, 

** Besides, if this doctrine should 
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obtain among us, what are we to 
say to the notorious, though now 
penitent sinner, who is conscious 
that every day and every hour have 
helped to add a tremendous load of 
guilt upon his soul, and only wakens 
from his lethargy of sin, when 
stretched upon the bed of death ? 
Are we to mock his agony by bid- 
ding him retrace the various good 
deeds that have marked his former 
life, and soothe his departing soul 
with the remembrance ? 

« The trial was made in the case 
of a man*, who had as few actual 
trarisgressions to accuse himself of, 
as most of his fellow creatures, 
Who always had a strong sense of 
religion, though his views of it were 
gloomy and narrow, and darkened 

a shade of superstition. The 
doubts that harassed his mind, dur. 
ing life, haunted him with increasing 
violence as it drew towards a close ; 
and he expressed his fears, that he 
might be an outcast from the pre- 
sence of God. His friends, anxious 
to speak peace to his troubled soul, 
with well-meant flattery extolled his 
many virtues, his abstinence from 
gross sins; but particularly men- 
tioned his numerous literary works, 
not one line of which ever spoke the 
language of vice, or advocated the 
cause of immorality; on the con- 
trary, they plead in his own pecu- 
liar and nervous style, the interests 
of religion, and breath one uniform 
and high-toned strain of the purest 
morality. But his comforters were 
to him, as those of the patriarch of 
old, ‘ miserable’ ones. He spurned 
the broken reed they offered for his 
support. His soul was thoroughly 
convinced of sin, and he declared, 
that ‘ every man must feel himself 
to be the greatest sinner that he 
knows. His friends wondered, but 
could afford no other comfort. 

«* However, what man could not 
teach him, he was taught of God. 
A short time before his death, he 
saw safety in the merits of a cruci- 





* Dr, Jobnson. 
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fied Redeemer, obeyed his affec- 
tionate call, cast his burden upon 
him, and we have every reason to 
hope and believe, that he slept in 
Jesus.” P. 14, 

But Mr, Brittaine proceeds much 
farther than this. In the 17th page 
he gives us an additional proof of his 
judgment and orthodoxy : 

** Let us pursue the subject 
through one more stage, which 
brings us nearer the truth than 
either of those I have mentioned, 
but still is not the truth as it is in 
Jesus. The preacher, perhaps, brings 
forward the leading doctrines of 
Christianity, the fallen state of man, 
redemption through the Lord Jesus 
Christ, sanctification by the Holy 
Spirit, and explicitly ascribes the 
salvation of sinners to the free grace 
of God in Christ Jesus. But then, 
with a manifest inconsistency, in- 
cumbers that free grace with so 
many conditions ; so many things to 
be done on our part; at one time 
declaring man’s utter helplessness 
to assist himself; and the next 
moment investing him with super- 
human powers; now bidding him fly 
to the city of refuge, whose gates are 
always open; then telling him that 
they will certainly be closed, unless 
he stops on the way,’ and raises a 
temporary refuge of his own; and so 
mingles the Law with the Gospel, and 
so identifies the threatenings of the 
one with the glad tidings of the 
other; and so misplaces faith and 
works, and so confounds the inward 
principle with the visible evidences, 
as to leave his hearers halting be- 
tween two opinions ; in doubt whe- 
ther it is by a conformity to the law, 
or the acceptance of the Gospel, 
that they are to be saved; whether 
they are to obey at once the general 
call, that invites every one that 
thirsteth to come; and welcomes 
all, the most unworthy, the chief 
of sinners, and he that has no 
money to purchase it, to take of the 
waters of life freely ; or to wait until 
they have performed some praise- 
worthy service, which may render 
their persons acceptable, If the 
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trumpet ever gives 80 uncertain a 
sound, who will prepare himself for 
battle? If husks like these be ever 
offered to the famishing flock, while 
there is bread enough in their Fa- 
ther’s house and to spare; who 
can be surprised if they stray iato 
other pastures, and seek their food 
from any hand that offers to bestow 
? 

And the evangelical Clergyman is 
vindicated from the charge of preach- 
ing faith without works; and his 
real doctrine is explained in this 
short sentence : 

« Tf he cannot, therefore, allow 
works to usurp a statioa which they 
are incompetent to hold, can it be 
objected to him, that he dismisses 
them entirely, as unworthy of re- 
gard, when found in the place al- 
lotted to them? He will not in- 
deed allow them to pretend, that 
they must lend their puny aid to 
tread the wine-press, when he knows 
that it was trodden alone by the 
Lord, who had none to help him; 
but he will rejoice to see them fol- 
lowing in his train, that after all 
that is essential has been well done 
by him, they may wait upon the 
pardoned sinner, and adorn his life 
and conduct ; so that men may see 
his good works, and glorify his Father 
which is in heaven.”” P. 19. 

Such, Mr. Editor, are the senti- 
ments and reasonings, which have 
received the implied approbation of 
the Bishop and Clergy of Elphin. 
Your readers will readily discover 
their errors and fallacies. Without 
detaining you at present with any 
remarks upon the real and upon the 
mistaken doctrine of justification by 
faith, let me call your attention to 
what Mr. Brittaine has said of Dr. 
Johnson. Would not any one, who 
is unacquainted with the Doctor’s 
history, suppose that some muterial 
change in his religious sentiments 
had taken place a short time before 
his death ? And is there any ground 
for this supposition, excepting in the 
very inaccurate language of Mr. 
REMEMBRANCER, NO. 20, 
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Brittaine? The Doctor is well known 
to have had an excessive fear of 
death, not from any doubt of the 
mercy of God, or any ignorance of 
the merits and mediation of Christ, 
but from a deep sense of his own 
guilt.- This fear was increased by 
disease; and I am aware of no au- 
thority for saying it was ever over- 
come, although it certainly seems 
to have diminished as his last hour 
approached, But, supposing that 
it had increased, which if his dis< 
ease had taken a different turn 
might very possibly have been the 
case, should we not still have every 
reason ‘* to hope and believe,” that 
one so pious and so penitént, “ slept 
in Jesus?” 

On the subject of the conditions 
at which Mr. Brittaine takes offence, 
I will only make one remark, viz. 
that they are introduced into the 
majority, if not into the whole, of 
the discourses of our Lord and his 
Apostles, and that they are evidently 
intended to qualify and limit the 
general promises of the Gospel. 
And, if we may appéal to the same 
authority, the recollection of a well- 
spent life, though not the ground 
of a Christian’s hope, may still be 
permitted to augment his joy. Our 
Lord invariably represents the sen- 
tence to be passed at the day of 
judgment as connected with, and 
even dependant upon, the moral con- 
duct of his disciples ; and St. Paul tri- 
umphantly enumerates his doctrine, 
his manner of life, his purpose, faith, 
long suffering, patience and cha- 
rity, his good fight, and his finished 
course, as confirming him in the 
hope of a crown of righteousness. 

It appears therefore to be certain, 
that free grace is encumbered with 
many conditions, not by man, but 
by the all-wise and all-mercifal 
Being, by whom that grace was 
given to man. Nor do we feel any 
difficulty in separating these condi- 
tions required, on our part, from 
any claim of merit that might entitle 
us to demand eternal happiness as a 
3P 
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debt due to us. Such merit we know 
that man cannot claim. Our own 
reason tells us, that for the creature 
to obtain a right to favour, in conse- 
quence of a benefit bestowed upon his 
Creator, is absurd and impossible. 
Would men but look to the mean- 
ing of the words they use, this, with 
many other errors, would speedily 
be corrected, Condition and merit 
are words perfectly distinct. We 
perceive, on reviewing the conditions 
on which eternal life is promised, 
that they a!l emanate from the good- 
ness of God, and may be summed 
up in one short promise, that if in 
this life we pursue that line of con- 
duct which is best calculated to pro- 
mote our own happiness, and that of 
our fellow creatures, God will com- 
plete in a future life what we have 
endeavoured to begin, and bestow 
upon us happiness eternal. 

In page 20, the preacher ex- 
presses his approbation of “ those who 
abhor their own righteousness as filthy 
rags.” This is the very shibboleth 
of Calvinism. But whether the doc- 
trine it involves be that of the 
Church of England, we must try 
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by referring to her Articles. Good 
works the preacher pronounces to be 
filthy rags: the Church, in her 
twelfth Article, teaches that they are 
ecceptable to God: we are to abhor 
them, Mr. Brittaine asserts ex ca- 
thedra ; they are pleasing to God is 
the opinion of the Church, of which 
Mr. Brittaine is a minister, speaking 
by those articles to which he has 
thrice at least subscribed. It is im- 
possible for any contradiction to be 
more unequivocal than this. If 
those Clergymen who, in violation of 
that charity which vaunfeth not it- 
self, is not puffed up, assume or ac- 
cept the. appellation of evangelical, 
and claim a monopoly of all faith, 
and all knowledge, and all ortho- 
doxy, it concerns them much to 
maintain that claim by shewing 
themselves superior to their bre- 
thren in all points. If they will be 
masters in Israel, it behoves them to 
know those things which belong to 
the faith, and not fall into errors so 
manifest, that even the unlearned 
may detect them. 


S. D. N. 
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Three Sermons on St. Paul's Doctrine 
of 1. Justification by Faith; 2. 
Original Sin ; 3. Predestination ; 
with Notes. To the whole is pre- 
fixed a Synopsis of the Argument 
of St. Paul's Epistle tothe Romans. 
By the Rev. Thomas Young, A.M. 
Rector of Gilling, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. pp. 298. Rivingtons. 
1820, 


It is one of the many extravagant 
opinions maintained by Mr. Josiah 
Conder in his work on Protestant 
Nonconformity, that as the Apos- 
tolical Epistles were originally ad- 
dressed to collective bodies of be- 
5 
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lievers, and have subsequently un- 
dergone no alteration, it requires 
no extraordinary talent to compre- 
hend them, and that in the hands 
of the people they may still be 
‘* safe from perversion and free from 
obscurity.” Thisisa position, which 
it would be a waste of time to 
refute: it is sufficient to remark, 
that St. Paul himself declares that 
he spake of things hard to be uttered ; 
that in St. Peter's judgment he dwelt 
upon things hard to be understood ; 
that St. James thought it necessary 
to counteract the false conclusions 
which even in the Apostolical age 
were drawn from his doctrine; and 
that from that age to the present his 
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Epistles have been the occasion of 
perpetual controversy, and irrecon- 
cilable division in the Church. 
There is a difficulty inherent in all 
ancient writings, not so much from 
the nature of an obsolete language, 
as from the disuse of various 
manners and customs, to which the 
ancient writers allude, and from 
the change which has taken place 
in the sentiments of men, and in 
their peculiar modes of thinking and 
of arguing. There is an additional 
difficulty in the interpretation of 
ancient letters, when one part of 
the correspondence only is extant, 
when circumstances familiar to the 
original reader and writer are briefly 
alluded to and passed over without 
distinct explanation, when the sub- 


ject and occasion of the letter are 


not illustrated by any contemporary 
record, and can only be collected 
from a severe and diligent examina- 
tion of the letter itself. All these 
difficulties are accumulated in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and it has 
been the endeavour of Mr. Young to 
remove these difficulties, by ascer- 
taining the main design of the Apos- 
tle in the composition of this Epistle, 
and thus to place upon the right 
foundation the doctrines which it 
involves, 


“ The doctrines of Justification hy 
Faith, Original Sin, and Predestination, 
about which there has been and now is 
so, much contest in the Church of Christ, 
have their foundation principally in certain 
passages of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. It follows therefore that the 
true, i. e. the scRIPTURAL, statement of 
these doctrines must depend principally 
upon a right understanding of that Epistle, 
and of those passages in particular, in 
which the doctrines are found. And 
it was an earnest desire to become ac- 
quainted with the real truth of these doc- 
trines, which led the author to a more 
particular study of the Epistle to the 
Romans,” p. iii. 


The result of this study is given 
in the volume before us, which 
comprehends a synopsis of the 
doctrinal part or the first eleven 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans ; 
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and three Sermons constructed in 
conformity with this synopsis, the 
first on Justification by Faith, in 
which the doctrine of St. Paul is 
reconciled with that of St. James; 
the second on Original Sin, as main- 
tained by St. Paul in the fifth and 
seventh chapters of Romans; and 
the third on Predestination according 
to St. Paul and John Calvin. To 
each sermon is added a collection of 
notes, illustrating and coufirming 
the doctrines contained in the several 
sermons. 

The synopsis is introduced with 
the observation, that 

** The Epistle to the Romans is evi- 
dently written in opposition to certain 
Jewish pretensions and prejadices; these 
were, 

“ 4, A trust in the works of the law 
and especially in the rite of circumcision ; 
as if by these they were already justified 
and instated in the favour of God; this 
led them to neglect the offer of the Gospel : 

“9, A trust in their privilege as the 
chosen seed of Abraham, as if by that 
title they were constituted to all ages 
God's peculiar people, the objects of his 
affection and heirs of the promises: this 
led them to contemn the Gentiles as 


aliens; and to exclude them from all 
share in Messiah’s kingdom,” _ p. i. 


These were the common prejudices 
of the Jews, and the object of the 
Apostle was to counteract them : 


“« The Apostle himself has, I conceive, 
laid down the subject of the Epistle with 
the utmost precision in chap. i. 16. where 
he affirms of tne Gospel of Christ, that it 
is dures Osov a6 CwTnpay warts Tw 
mrorevorTs lovdasm Te mpwTor xaos EAAny the 
power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth, to the Jew first and also to 
the Greek, 

“ Now this affirmation we may observe, 
comprehends these two things : 

“ 4, The perfect efficacy of the Gospel 
to salvation; for it is duvapss Orou és 
cwrngray, “* the power of God unto salva- 
tion: and this by implication includes 
the inefficacy of the law whether of Moses 
or of nature to that purpose. 

“92. The universal extent of this saving 
efficacy in the gracious design of God, to 
all mankind, to Gentile as well as to Jew: 
marrs Ty wrorsvorts lovdaiw Te wpwToy mat 
EAAnu, § to every one that believeth to 
the Jew first and also to the Greek.’ 
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“In this Epistle therefore the Apostle 
does mainly these four things: 

“1. He shews the inefficacy of the law 
to salvation : 

“ @. He shews the perfect efficacy of 
the Gospel to the same : j 

“* 3. He destroys the exelusive claim of 
the Jew to the benefits of this salvation : 

“ 4. He perfectly establishes the right 
of the Gentiles to be the people of God, 
through faith in Jesus Christ, without their 
coming under any obligation whatever to 
the law of Moses. 

ie These are the points upon which all 
his arguments bear with full and manifest 
effect: and the whole line of argument 
proceeds in the most perfect order, and in 
uninterrupted progression toward the con- 
clusion expressed in chap. i. 16.—ov ye 
ITaITXvvouas TO evaryysAroy Te Xessov- 

vats yap Ocov sig essy CwTrnpiay Warts 
Ty wisevortt, lovdaw re wewTorv nas EAAnys 
* For L am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, to the 
Jew first and also to the Greek.’ 


“* The great divisions of the Epistle, (I 


speak of the argumentative part only) are 
three : 


“ 1. Concerning Justification, the first 
five chapters. 


** 2, Concerning Sanctification ; the 6th, 
7th, and 8th chapters, 

“« 3. Concerning the Rejection of the 
Jews, the 9th, 10th, and 11th chapters.” 
p- 6. 


According to this simple and 
perspicuous arrangement,theApostle 
im the first five chapters treats of 
Justification, and his argument pro- 
ceeds in this order: 

His purport is to shew, 1. That 
the Gospel is effectual to salvation 
in revealing God's gracious purpose 
of granting pardon of sin upon con- 
dition of Faith only; 2: That the 
law in revealing to all mankind both 
Jews and Gentiles. God's wrath 
against sin and sinuers is ineffectual 
to salvation. To this end he main- 
tains that the Gentiles had a law or 
at least sutlicient knowledge of God, 
which they misused, and therefore 
they are convicted of sin. (I. 19. ad 
fin.) He assumes that the Jews had 
a law, and obviates certain prejudices 
which they derived from that law, 
and shews that with God there is 
neither respect of persons nor dis- 
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tinction in justice, that the obedient 
Gentile may be saved without cir- 
cumcision, and the circumcised Jew 
perish without obedience, and that 
the knowledge of the law only aggra- 
vates the guilt of those who trans- 
gress it. (II.) The proof of general 
condemnation, that ail are under 
sin, (III. 9.) is confirmed by various 
extracts from the Jewish Scriptures, 
(1Uf. 10—18.) and thus is proved 
the ineflicacy of the law for Justifica- 
tion, in revealing the knowledge of 
sin (IIL. 20.) without any dispensation 
of pardon, Thus is introduced the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
(III. 21, 22.) equally necessary both 
to Jew and Gentile, (23.) and equally 
to be expected by both. (29.) To this 
argument the Jew naturally objects, 
1. The merit of circumcision, 2. 
His descent from Abraham, ‘These 
two objections are examined ia the 
fourth chapter, and the Apostle 
** proves that Abraham himself was 
justified by faith and not by cireum- 
cision; (1V. 1—12.) therefore justi- 
fication is by faith not by works of 
law and belongs to the uncircum- 
cised Gentiles met less than to the 
Jews. 2. He proves that the believing 
Gentiles are part of the true seed of 
Abraham, intended in the promise ; 
(IV. 13—18.) therefore the Gentiles 
by faith in Jesus Christ, have equal 
claim with the Jews to justification, 
and all other benefits of the cove- 
nant.” Having thus established the 
efficacy of the Gospel to salvation, 
aud its extent to all, the Apostle 
proceeds to the consideration of the 
other Gospel graces, in which it 
must be noted, that there is a certain 
order and progression, ‘‘ from the 
first beginning of them, the pardon 
of sins past, fo the crown and end 
ofall eternal glory. This order is, 


“ 4, Justification or pardon of sins past. 

“ 2, Peace with God (ver. 1.) which 
ensues immediately upon Justification, 
and is the same with reconciliation (ver. 
10.) and a state of favour (ver. 2.) 

“ 3. The hope of glory (ver 2.) or of the 
glorious inheritance of the sons of God 
in heaven. (See 1 Peter i, 3, 4.) 
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« 4, The gift of the Holy Spirit (ver 5.) 
which is the seal of our adoption viii, 15. 
and the earnest of our heavenly inheritance. 
Ephes. i. 14. 

“ These are privileges freely conferred 
upon us by God, upon our admission by 
baptism into the Christian covenant. 

‘¢ 5, Sanctification of heart and life 
through the sanctifying influence of tie 
Holy Spirit, vi. 2. 4.6. 11. 14, 22. viii. 3, 
4, 12, 13. This is the condition to be ful- 
filled on our part on which there follows :— 

“6. A grounded hope of a glorious 
resurrection, v. Ll. vi. 5. 8, 22. viii. 14. 
16, 17, 18. 23, 24, 25. 

“ 7. Salvation finally perfected in the 
everlasting possession of the heavebly 
kingdom, v. 9, 10, 11. vi, 22, 23. vill. 13. 
17, 18, 19. 23.” p. 35, 36. 

“ And thus in the five first chapters, 
the Apostle has shewn that in the gracious 
intention of God, and in ail the privileges 
freely conferred by him, of Justification, 
Reconciliation, and Hope of Glory; the 
Gospel of Christ is most effectually the 
power of God unto salvation, and that 
universally and without distinction of Jew 
and Gentile.” p. 41. 


In the second partor three follow- 
ing chapters, the Apostle treats of 
sanctification, and in this part of 
his argument, 

“ 1. He states ti® obligations to holi- 
ness, under which we are laid by our 
baptismal vow and other Christian engage- 
ments, and also by the ditierent results of 
a life spent in the service of sin or the 
service of God; this he does in chap. vi. 

“ 2. He enquires what helps were 
afforded toward sanctification in the 
Jewish and Cihvristian dispensations? this 
he does in chapters vil, vill.” 


In the sixth chapter are enume- 
rated the several obligations to 
Christian holiness, (which, in the 
Synopsis, are placed in a very dis- 
tinct and prominent point of view ;) 
and from one of these motives, in- 
sinuated in c. vi. 16., the Apostle 
resumes his argument in the seventh 
chapter, and pursues his main pro- 
position in its two parts, shewing, 
1. (vii. 7—24.) the utter inefii- 
cacy of the law to sanctification ; 
and 2. (vii. 25. viil. 11.) that the 
grace of God’s Holy Spirit, under 
ihe Gospel, supplies the great de- 
fect of the law. Having completed 
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his argument concerning Sanctifica- 
tion, (vill. 17.) the Apostle intro- 
duces the subject of persecutions, 
aud alleges various arguments to 
confirm the faith and patience of 
the disciples under them. 


** In the seventh and eighth chapters, 
therefore, the Apostle has done these three 
things : 

“« 41. He has shewn the inefficacy of 
the law to sanctification. 

** 2, He has shewn the efficacy of the 
Gospel to the same. 

** 3, He has confirmed the converts, 
especially of the Gentiles, in the hope of 
their calling. 

“¢ And thus he has steadily prosecuted 
his main purpose, which was the proof of 
this proposition, that the Gospel of Christ 
is the power of God, the singular aud ef- 
fectual power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” P. 75, 


The third part of the Epistle, 
viz. the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters, treats of the Rejection of 
the Jews. 

The calling of the Gentiles and 
the rejection of the Jews do not 
impeach the perfections of God: 
not his truth (ix. 6—9.) nor his jus- 
lice, (10—18.) The objection of 
the Jew (19.) is obviated by quo- 
tations from the ancient prophets, 
(20—29.); and the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to inquire into the cause of 
the rejection of the Jews, (ix. 30.— 
x. 3.) and in order to reclaim them 
from the fatal delusion of seeking to 
be justified by the law, he asserts 
that Christ is the end, or perfec- 
tion of the law, (which argument 
he pursues, x. 5—10.) not to the 
Jews only, but to every one that 
believeth, as he proves by citations, 
(11-—13.) In the remainder of the 
chapter he takes occasion to vin- 
dicate the divine commission of 
himself and the other Apostles to 
preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
as well from its necessity us from 
its success, and to obviate some 
further exceptions of the Jews, 
In the eleventh chapter he inquires 
into the nature, extent, aud purpose 
of their rejection, and shews that 
it is not total, (xi, 1—10.) and that 
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it was intended 1. for the salvation 
of the Gentiles, (11.) 2, to provoke 
the Jews to emulation, (see ver. 11. 
14. 25, 26. 31.) and finally, for 
the revival of true religion in the 
whole world. Under this view the 
Gentiles have no reason to de- 
spise the Jews. The whole con- 
cludes with a rapturous exclama- 
tion, (v. 33.) 


** In these three chapters, therefore, 
viz. the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, the 
Apostle has kept close to his subject, the 
two parts of which were, 

“ 1. To shew the efficacy of the Gos- 
pel to salvation, in opposition to the law. 

“ 2. To establish the right of the Gen- 
tiles to the Gospel salvation, in opposition 
to the exclusive claim of the Jew. 

““ The former of these is distinctly in- 
sisted upon x. 3—10. where he is treating 
of the cause of the fatal miscarriage of the 
Jews, 

*“ And with respect to the latter, (not 
to mention its being virtually included in 
the whole part concerning the rejection of 
the Jews) we need only to call to mind 
the following points in each of these chap- 
ters, viz, 

* Chap. ix. 1O—16. The divine justice 
in taking in the Gentiles to be his people 
is vindicated. 

“ Chap. x. 11—18. The benefit of 
Christ’s redemption is preved to belong to 
all, Gentiles as well as Jews; and the 
mission of the Apostles to the Gentiles is 
vindicated. 

“* Chap, xi. 11, &c. The merciful plan 
of God’s providence in rejecting the Jews 
and taking in the Gentiles is vindicated.” 
P, 99. 


It is obvious that a very con- 
tracted view of a Synopsis must be 
imperfect aud indistinct: aud the 
limits to which we are confined, 
and to which we have endeavoured 
to reduce the substance of one 
hundred pages, will not allow us to 
exhibit the variety of comment and 
paraphrase by which Mr. Young 
has drawn out the argument of the 
Apostle, has placed it in its proper 
light, and assigned to every part 
its natural bearing and connection, 
There is in Mr. Young's detail an 
ease and perspicuity which the 
necessary compression of an ana- 
lysis will not admit; and the re« 
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mark is made, not in justification 
of the inadequacy of our attempt, 
but lest that inailequacy should be 
prejudicial to the merits of the 
author. There are, nevertheless, 
some to whom even our brief report 
may not be useless or uninterest- 
ing: some may be led to compare 
it with the schemes of other com- 
mentators, and others to study the 
argument developed in the volume 
before us. The following extract, 
although Mr. Young deviates in it 
from his usual brevity of annota- 
tion, is a pleasing specimen of his 
manner. The text on which he 
comments is Rom. ix. 17—~29. 


*“* Ver. 17. The instance of Pharaoh 
relates to God's righteous dealing in de- 
serting hardened sinners and consigning 
them to destruction. 

** To this last instance respecting God's 
hardening impenitent sinvers, the Jew re- 
plies, 

** Chap. ix. 19. Ts ers weuQetas; ro 
yap BovrAwuarts QUTOU Tis avbesnxe > 

** Why doth he yet find fault? For who 
hath resisted his will? 

“ Now this being the known reply of 
men obstinate in wickedness, and resolved, 
at all events, to persist in their offence, 
(see Jer. ii, 25, xviii. 11. Ezek. xxxiii. 10.) 
the Apostle first of all indignantly repels 
it by a quotation from Isaiah xlv. 9. 

“ Chap, ix. 20. My sees to mAacwa Ty 
WAncTavT, Ts we ewomcas BTws 5 

** Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, why Last thou made me thus? 

““ And then, by the instance of the 
potter, refutes the calumny intended to be 
conveyed, as if God were arbitrary end 
tyrannical in bis dealings with his crea- 
tures: 

“ Chap. ix. 21. H ovx exes ekeoray 6 
KEpamevs TB WNAB, KC. 

** Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, of the same lump to make one vessel 
unto honour and another unto dishonour? 

“* Which instance of the potter relates 
to the justice of God’s dealing with both 
Jews and Gentiles, at this season of the 
publication of the Gospel; to his severity 
upon the impenitent Jews, and his good- 
ness toward the returning Gentiles ; and is 
a further vindication of both against the 
cavils of the Jew. In order rightly to 
comprehend its meaning we must read the 
passage of Jeremy, (xviii. 1—10.) from 
whence it is taken, ‘There we shali per- 
ceive, that what the Apostle calls ‘ making 
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of the same lump one vessel unto honour 
and another unto dishonour’ relates to 
God's dealing with a nafion according to 
its use or abuse of his goodness. ‘ O 
house of Israel! cannot I do with you 
as this potter?’ saith the Lord. ‘ Behold! 
as the clay is in the potter's hand, so are 
ye in mine hand, O house of Israel. At 
what instant [ shall speak concerning a 
nation and concerning a kingdom, to pluck 
up, and to pull down, and to destroy it; 
if that nation against whom I have pro- 
nounced turn from their evil, I will repent 
of the evil that I thought to do unto 
them. And at what instaut T shall speak 
concerning a nation and concerning a 
kingdom, to build and to plant it; if 
it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my 
voice, then I will repent of the good 
wherewith I said I will benefit them,’ 
(Jer. xviii. 6—10.) 

“ This the Apostle applies (v. 22, 23.) 
to the present case of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, The Jews, after long despising the 
riches of God’s goodness, and forbearance, 
and long-saffering, are now become ‘ ves- 
sels of wrath titted for destruction,’ which 
came upou them to the full about ten or 
eleven years after the writing of this 
Epistle. The Gentiles, on the other 
hand, by attending to God's call in the 
Gospel, and submitting themselves to his 
mercy, are, from vessels of wrath, become, 
together with the remnant of believing 
Jews, ‘ vessels of mercy,’ prepared by God 
unto everlasting glory. 

‘¢ And that all this, both what regards the 
rejection of the nation of the Jews, and 
also the calling of the Gentiles, might 
seem the less incredible to the Jews, he 
shews them, out of their Scriptures, how 
it was all exactly predicted by their own 
prophets, (ver. 25, 29.)” P. 80. 

To this passage a note is an- 
nexed : 


“ This ninth chapter undoubtedly con- 
tains a doctrine of election, and, accord- 
ingly, it is a wonderful favourite with 
Calvin and his followers. But it should 
have been well considered of what sort 
the election is; whether of individuals to 
eternal life, or of bodies of men to the 
present privileges of God’s Church and 
people. 

“ 1. In the first place, we may observe, 
that the whole question is about nations 
and bodies of men ; the Jews on the one 
side and the Gentiles on the other; and 
that it respects their admission or non- 
admission to the present privileges of God's 
Church and people. 

“ ¢, Of the instances adduced ia the 
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conrse of the argument, that of the potter 
relates to ndtiuns and bodies of men; see 
the place of Jeremy, whence St. Paul has 
taken it, xviii. 7. ‘ At what instant, I 
shall speak concerning a nation, and con- 
cerning a kingdom, &c. 

“ 5, The instance of Jacob and Esau 
which looks the fairest for individual elec- 
tion, is to be understood of those patriarchs 
in their national capacity. Gen. xxv. 23. 
‘ Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
manner of people shall be separated from 
thy bowels: and the one people shall be 
stronger than the other people,’ &c. And 
the prophet Malachi, whom the Apostle 
cites ver. 13. explains the hating of Esau 
of temporal advantages and disadvantages. 
Mal. i. S. ‘ I hated Esau, and [ laid his 
mountains and his heritage waste for the 
dragons of the wiiderness.’ 

“ 4. The vessels of wrath and the ves- 
sels of mercy are by St. Paul’s own desig- 
nation the body of unbelieviug Jews, and 
the Christian Chureh consisting of Jewish 
and Gentile converts, 

“ 5, Lastly it appears from xi, 22, 23, 
that those now ‘ grafted in,’ viz, the Gen- 
tiles may be again ‘ cut off,’ and those now 
‘ cut off, viz. the Jews, may be‘ grafted 
in again.’ Now this could not possibly 
have place in Calvin's system. 

“ Upon the whole we conclude that the 
election spoken of by St. Paul in this 
ninth chapter, is not of individuals to 
eternal life, but of bodies of menor na- 
tions to the present advantages and privi- 
leges of God’s peculiar people.” P. 83. 


To this masterly summary of an 
irresistible argument it is almost 
superfluous to add, that the judg- 
ment pronounced in Jeremiah xviii. 
is not only expressly declared to 
relate to kingdoms and nations, and 
not to individuals, but to be neither 
arbitrary nor irreversible, but sus- 
pended upon conditions. ‘ If that 
nation against whom I have pro- 
nounced turn from their evil, I will 
repent of the evil, that 1 thought 
to do unto them.—J/ it do evil in 
my sight, that it obey not my voice, 
then I will repent of the good,” 
wherewith I said, [ would benefit 
them. Such conditions and contin- 
gencies have no place in the Elec- 
tion of the Calvinists. In respect 
of Jacob and Esau, it should be ob- 
served, that St. Paul quotes the 
words of the Septuagint Version of 
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Gen. xxv. 23, the grammatical con- 
struction of which, necessarily re- 
stricts the sense to people and not 
to individuals: xas egre Kueios autn 
Avo cOom ev yarps oe size nas Ovo Aaa 
mx THS xOIAIaS CB Uacrar noovTes nas 
Aaos Aas verepeta® xas ‘O M EIZQN 
AOYTAEYZE! TQ EAALIONI. 

The conclusion of the Synopsis 
must not be omitted: 

“If now acapable and impartial judge 
will take up the Epistle to the Romans, 
and go through it with this argument as an 
hypothesis ; if it shall lead him easily and 
smocthly through the line of reasoning; 
if it shall enable him to sce the perfect 
order and regularity of the Epistie, and 
the just connexion of the parts ;—in par- 
ticular how the Apostle proceeds in due 
order from justification, which is the first 
of Gospel graces, to the other privileges 
conferred in the Christian covenant, viz. 
reconciliation, sonship, and hope of in- 
heritance, thence to the condition required 
in the covenant, viz. sanctification of heart 
aud life; thence to the helps afforded for 
fulfilling that condition, by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit; thence to the crown of 
all, a glorious resurrection to bliss eternal ; 
clearly demonstrating in each step the 
perfect efficacy of the Gospel to the great 
end, Salvation; lastly, if it enters into 
every part and fills up the whole :— then he 
will have from his own experience a fresh 
and convincing proof that this was the 
true hypothesis ; tor none but the true one, 
in a composition of such length and such 
singularity of structure, could solve all the 
phenomena and lead us safely through the 
whole extent and complication of argu- 
ment.” P, 102. 

The three Sermons contained in 
this Volume are constructed in con- 
formity with the principles exhibited 
in the Synopsis; and if the correct- 
ness of the Synopsis, and of the 
interpretations, to which it leads 
should be established, the results as 
to the subject matter of these Ser- 
mous will be: 

“1, Justification by faith will appear to 
be intended by St. Paul of our Baptismal 
Justification, or of the remission of sins 
and admission to God’s favour which are 
granted to the convert at his baptism, and 
which are on all hands agreed to be by 
faith only, without any regard whatever 
to any preceding merit, or demerit of 
works. 

“9. The doctrine of Original Sin will 
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be established not only as to the fault and 
corruption of our nature; but also as to 
the state of guiit and condemnation into 
which all mankind were brought by the 
offence of Adam. 

“3. Predestination will appear to be, 
not as Calvin’s system makes it, a decree 
most revolting to our conceptions of the 
Divine attributes, selecting a few to cer- 
tainty of Salvation, and consigning the 
great majority to certainty of damnation, 
without any regard to any foreseen merits 
or demerits of the elect, or of the repro- 
bate; but that most signally gracious pur- 
pose of God’s unspeakable mercy, by 
which, in the counsels of eternity, he de- 
creed to gather together in one ail things 
in Christ, and to admit the Gentiles to- 
gether with the Jews to be heirs through 
faith of the hope of everlasting glory.” 
p. Vi. : 

The great design of the Sermon 
on Justification by Faith only is to 
reconcile the apparently conflicting 
doctrines of St. James and St. Paul. 
In the view, which Mr. Young has 
taken of the question, both Apostles 
speak of the same works, viz, good 
works, although in different res- 
pects; and of the same faith or 
** belief and trust in Jesus Christ as 
the Redeemer and Saviour of the 
world.” Upon these points therefore 
they do not appear to differ, nor do 
they need to be reconciled. 


“ We come now to the very hinge 
upon which our reconciliation of the two 
Apostles is to turn; to the only point 
indeed of this inquiry, in which there is 
much appearance of difficulty, viz. St. 
Pan's sense of justification, 

“To be justified is in general to be 
cleared of guilt and accepted as righteous, 
before God the Judge of all; but although 
the word has this general sense in both the 
Apostles, yet as it may have respect to 
different times, it is clear that it may de- 
note not the same, but different justi- 
fications. 

“ There are two justifications belong- 
ing to every true and faithful diseiple of 
Christ ; one in this life, the other in the 
next: the first in baptism consisting in the 
remission of all sins past, according to the 
exhortation of St. Peter to the conseience- 
struck Jews: ‘ Repent and be baptized 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins? (Acts ii. 
38.) and of Ananias to Saul; ‘ Arise and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins: 
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(Acts xxii, 16. comp. Acts x. 43.) this we 
call our first justification: the other at the 
judgment of the great day, ‘ the day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God,’ (Rom. ii. 5.) ‘ when 
God shall judge the secrets of men by 
Jesus Christ.” (Acts ii. 16,), This we call 
our final justification.” p. 123. 


This is language, which although 
supported by the authority of the 
first Reformers and of Waterland, 
to which may be added that of the 
learned Bishop Bull, who, however 
he may differ from Mr. Young in 
other respects and points of the 
controversy, is decided on the ne- 
cessity of a careful distinction 
“‘ inter justificationem primam ac 
secundam,” has been denounced in 
modern days as unchristian doc- 
trine. But unchristian as it is now 
called, was it not the doctrine of our 
Lord himself, when he spake of 
some who should be justified by 
their words, or condemned by their 
words? The justification of these 
men was not simply that which is 
by faith only, and consequently 
there are some who shall not be 
finally justified by faith only; and 
there is another justification dis- 
tinct from that by faith only. It 
becomes therefore a question of the 
very highest importance: what is 
St. Paul's notion of justification in 
the text? Rom. iii. 28. 


“< For the forming of this decision, the 
grounds of judgment which present them- 
selves to my mind as alone solid and 
Satisfactory, are three : 

“4, The scope of the argument, of 
which the text is the conclusion: 

“ 2, The design of the Epistle and the 
general course of the argument in the 
eight first chapters : 

“3. The language used by the Apostle 
himself. in speaking of this justification.” 
P. 125, 


Mr. Young proceeds to inves- 
tigate the sense of the Apostie by 
these criteria, with great ability and 
with frequent reference to the pre- 


_ceding Synopsis. 


“ And now from all the three grounds 
of judgment proposed, we think fhe deci- 
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sion most plain and certain, that the 
justification spoken of by St. Paul, when 
he says ‘ that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law,’ is our first 
justification, which consists in the free 
remission of all sins past; in children 
original; in others both original and 
actual sin ; and the effect of which is to 
translate the believer from under tlie 
frown of God’s wrath, and to place him as 
a righteous person in his sight, an object 
of his favour and capable of the riches of 
liis mercy in Christ Jesus, 

* But the justification spoken of by St. 
James when he says, ‘ Ye see then how 
that by works a man is justified and not 
by faith only,’ cannot be our first justi- 
fication; for he is arguing with professing 
Christians, who weuld needs hope to be 
saved by faith without works; in other 
words, with men who had received their 
Jirst, about the means of securing their 
final justification. ‘ What doth it profit 
my brethren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works? Can faith 
save him? Ifa brother or sister be naked 
or destitute of daily food, and one of yoa 
say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye 
give them not those things which are need- 
ful to the body, what doth it profit? Even 
so faith, if it have not works, is dead being 
alone.’ (ii. 14—17.) 

“¢ Thus then we have sufficiently proved, 
that St. Paul and St. James speak of dif. 
ferent justifications; and we are now 
enabled to explain, what we before remark- 
ed, that although they speak of the self 
same works, yet they speak of them in 
different respects. 

“ As St. Paul is speaking of our first 
justification, when he excludes works trom 
all share in it, he must necessarily be 
understood of works going before justifi- 
cation. Comp. Eph. 1i. 8,9. 2 Tim. i. 9. 
Tit. iii. 4—7. 

« On the otherhand, St. James as he 
has not our first justification at ail in his 
view, but is looking forward to final justi- 
fication, when he requires works as neces- 
sary to this, must needs be understood of 
works, which follow after justification. 

* And now your thoughts have already 
reached the goal to which I was leading 
them; you perceive that the Apostles are 
already reconciled, They are placed far 
out of all danger of contradicting each 
other, and where the propositions com- 
pared, relate to different subjects, to shew 
that they are not inconsistent, is to recon- 
cile. St. Paul speaks of preceding works 


as not meriting our first justification ; St. 
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James of works succeeding our first, as 
mpm in order to our final justification,” 
. 137, 


Thus is the doctrine of the two 
Apostles reconciled, and the argu- 
ment of St. Paul is cleared both of 
difficulty and of danger, and placed 
in a view, which presents neither 
offence to the rational divine, nor 
occasion of abuse to the enthusiast. 


“ And now can it possibly be necessary 
that we should put in any caution ia favour 
of the orthodoxy of our doctrine? If men 
were disposed to judge favourably, or 
rather if they were not resolved to judge 
unfavourably, in controversies of religion, 
such caution would be utterly unnecessary. 
Can it possibly be imagined or insinuated, 
that I have done any injury to the great 
Christian doctrine ‘ of Justification for the 
sole merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by faith, and not for our own works 
and deservings?? Salvation by Christ only 
and no merit of our own righteousness, is 
so vital to Christianity, and so pervades 
the Gospel system, that surely one party 
ought to conceive it impossible that the 
other should not hold it. But though we 
cordially and joyfully embrace that doc- 
trine, as our only hope and consolation ; 
yet we do not think ourselves obliged to 
find it in every text of Scripture, in which 
zood men have supposed that they found 
it,” 

If this discourse should obtain 
the notice which it merits, it is not 
probable that the distinguishing 
doctrine which it involves, viz. that 
there is a present justification com. 
mencing in baptism, distinct from 
final justification in the day of ac- 
count, a doctrine immediately op- 
posed to the popular theology of 
the day, will be suffered to pass 
without a contest. It is a doc- 
trine, however, which may be de- 
fended without difficulty and with- 
out fear. The basis on which Mr, 
Young has rested his position is its 
consistency with the true interpre- 
tation of the Epistle to the Romans, 
It may be secured by other passages 
of Scripture ; nor is it unworthy of 
remark; that if the antient Jews in 
the admission of proselytes by bap- 
tism ; and the primitive Fathers in 
reference to the remission of sins in 
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baptism, did not use the precise 
word justifieation, they at least ap- 
pear to have admitted the thing 
which that word denotes. The doc- 
trine is also agreeable to the cate- 
chism of our Church, and, without 
multiplying’ authorities in its de- 
fence, we will recite some few of 
the questions proposed by Bishop 
Marsh to the Candidates for Orders 
in the Diocese of Landaff, the an- 
swers to which are supplied in the 
argument of Mr. Young. 


“€ Does not the Church of England dis- 
tinguish Justification from everlasting 
Salvation ? 

** Do not our articles represent Justi- 
fication as preceding the performance of 
all our good works? 

* Does not therefore our Justification, 
as the term is used in our Articles, take 
place in this present world? 

“ Ts not everlasting Salvation the same 
as everlasting life or happiness in the 
world to come? 

“Ts not then our Justification the mere 
commencemeut of that of which, in the 
general scheme of Redemption, eyerlast- 
ing Salvation is the end? 

“ When we are justified, are we not, in 
the words of the eleventh Article, ‘ ac- 
counted righteous before God *? 

“When we are accounted righteous 
before God, and so accounted ‘ for the 
merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,’ are we not admitted to the bene- 
fits of the Christian covenant? 

‘Is not therefore our Justification our 
admission to the Christian covenant ? 

‘* Do we not enter into covenant with 
God through Christ at our baptism ?” 


Mr. Young's second Sermon is 
upon ‘the Doctrine of Original 
Sin, delivered by St. Paul in the 
fifth and seventh chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans,” a doctrine 
which too many have misunderstood, 
and too many have vainly en- 
deavoured to explain away. It is 
principally in opposition to those 
who dispute or deny the doctrine, 
that Mr. Young undertakes to shew 
that it is a Scriptural doctrine, and 
to maintain : 


« 4, The state of guilt and condemnation 
in which mankind were placed by the of- 
fence of Adam, 
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“ @, The corruption of nature derived 
from him to all his race.” P. 155. 


The first point, selected from 
Romans v. is established by a dili- 
gent attention to the comparison, 
which the Apostle himself institutes, 
betwixt Adam and his performances, 
and Christ and his performances, 
and by maintaining the necessity of 
understanding the Apostle’s words, 
not in a figurative, but in their pro- 
per and natural sense. 


“The state of the unregenerate man 
described by St. Paul in the seventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
consisting in a slavery to sin, arising from 
the reigning influence of this law of sin 
in his members, establishes the second 
part of the doctrine of original sin, which 
is the corruption of nature derived trom 
Adam to all his posterity. P. 166. 


The doctrine thus established is 
further illustrated by a reference to 
St. Paul’s exposition of the nature 
of justification and sanctification, 
delivered severally in those parts of 
the epistle, from which these views 
of original sin are taken, and in the 
conclusion the doctrine is vindicated 
from its importance “ in a doctrinal 
point of view, as affecting our un- 
derstanding of holy Scripture, and 
comprehension of the scheme of 
man’s salvation,” and “ in a prac- 
tical point of view also as affecting 
the exercise of the clerical func- 
tions.” It is indeed important to 
defend this doctrine, as a scriptural 
truth, which occupies a prominent 
station in the articles, which every 
clergyman is required to subscribe, 
and in the offices which he is daily 
required to administer. 

** Predestination, according to 
St. Paul, proved to be different 
from that of Calvin,” is the subject 
of the last discourse. The text is 
Romans viii. 28, 29, 30, in which 


“ We have not only the name of the 
thing to predestinate, but we have also the 
whole order and progress of this divine 
work: the origin and foundation of it, the 
purpose of God; the means adopted for 
carrying it into effect, calling and justifi- 
cation; and the end and crown of all, our 
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glorification. So that our text furnishes 
us with three tests; by which to try the 
truth and genuineness of Calvin’s doctrine 
of predestination, 

“1. The purpose of God, respecting 
which the decree of predestination was 
made ; 

“2. The means adopted by divine 
wisdom for carrying that decree into 
effect ; 

“ 3. The end proposed, namely, our 
glorification.” P, 188. 


The purpose itself, to which both 
the means employed and the end 
proposed are subordinate, is first 
considered, after a succinet expo- 
sition of the sense in which that 
purpose. has been and may be un- 
derstood. 


“ We have all heard of a tremendous 
purpose, according to which God decreed 
from all eternity to elect a small number 
out of the great ma:s of mankind, and te 
draw them to himself by irresistible grace; 
but to reprobate all the rest, i.e. the far 
greater number, and to consign them to 
eternal perdition, without any regard what- 
ever to any foreseen merits or demerits, 
either of the elect, or the reprobate,— 
This, according to Calvin, is the divine 
purpose of predestination. 

“ But there is another purpose of God 
of a far different sound from this now 
mentioned, spoken of by St. Paul in seve- 
ral places, (Rom. xvi. 25. Eph. i. 9.; iii. 
3.5.9. Col. i, 26, 27.) under the title of 
a mystery ; hid from ages and generations 
in the unfathomable depths of the divine 
counsels, but now in the gospel times 
made manifest, and revealed unto the holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit; the 
purpose of God, namely, to take in the 
Gentiles to be his people, together with 
the believing Jews, ‘ that (to use St. 2aul’s 
words) the Gentiles should be fellow- 
heirs, and of the same body, and partakers 
of his promise in Christ by the Gospel.’ 
Eph, iii. 6.” 


This purpose of God, asserted 
by St. Paul, is placed in opposition 
to that conceived by Calvin, and 
proved to be that intended in the 
text; first, from the argument of 
language, (especially in Ephes. i. 
3—11.; ili. 1—6.) secondly, from 
the general design of the epistle ; 
and lastly, from the drift of the ar- 
gument in the text, in which it was 
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the design of the apostle to comfort 
the disciples in a state of persecu- 
tion. The second part of the proof 
is very forcibly maintained, and it 
is shewn, it is demonstrated, that 
St. Paul's argument is quite irre- 
concilable with Calvin's notions of 
predestination, and altogether con- 
sistent with the purpose of calling 
the Gentiles. 

The second criterion furnished in 
the text is the means of carrying 
the divine purpose into effect. 


“ Observing, therefore, that certain 
means, viz. calling and justification, had 
been insisted on by the apostle, as made 
use of by God for the adoption of the 
Gentiles; observing also the same means 
to be so particularly described in the work 
of divine predestination; a presumption 
arises in our minds, that, in both these 
cases in which the apostle, speaking to the 
same persons, describes the same means 
to be used, he regards the same end and 
purpose ; in other words, that predestina- 
tion, in St. Paul’s sense, respects the 
divine purpose in taking in the Gentiles. 

** And this presumption will be raised 
to a good degree of assurance, if we ob- 
serve further, that on this supposition we 
can see a reason why, after reminding 
them that ‘ all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them that 
are the called according to his purpose,’ 
the apostle should add so very remarkably 
those words in the 30th verse, ‘ Moreover 
whom he did predestinate them he also 
called, and whom he called them he also 
justified, and whom he justified them he 
also glorified.’ For it will be as if he had 
said, the consolation of being the objects 
of God’s peculiar regard, how great soever 
it may be, as undoubtedly it is the greatest, 
you may take to yourselves, For what are 
the tokens whereby this purpose of love 
is manifested to the world? Are they not 
these—calling and justification? But both 
these you know belong to you Gentiles ; 
ye are both called and justified ; therefore 
notwithstanding your present trial of affjic- 
tions, ye are the objects of God’s love, 
who has predestinated you unto the adop- 
tion of children by Jesus Christ to himself. 
Eph, i. 5. 

“ But on the other supposition, that 
predestination is an absolute decree for 
the saving of certain individuals, we are at 
a loss to discover with what intention or 
propriety these words are brought in. 
For calling being general, justification 
also being a grace bestowed upon all be- 
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levers at their baptism, these would be 
no distinguishing marks of the chosen few, 
and therefore could give no additional 
weight to the argument before suggested 
for patience and perseverance. 

“ Under the same test with the means 
we proposed to comprehend the objects 
also of the divine predestination, the called 
and the justified. Who then, we ask, are 
those called and justified, whose final glo- 
rification is represented by St. Paul as 
already fixed and determined by the Di- 
vine decree? Upon consideratiou of the 
tenour of the apostle’s argument, we must 
needs conclude, that they are no other 
than those very persons, whose ealling, 
justification, and complete title to the 
heavenly inheritance, has been so triumph- 
antly established in the former part of the 
epistle ; the whole body, that is, of be- 
lieving Gentiles. For when the apostle 
had set himself to vindicate, at great 
length, the calling, justification, and adop- 
tion of certain persons, and when at the 
close of his argument he sums up, as it 
were, those same privileges with a tri- 
umphant assurance of their final issue in 
heavenly glory; how is it possible to con- 
ceive any other but that he is speaking in 
both cases of the same persons? The whole 
course of his argument, and the rules of 
good reasoning, evince this so clearly, that 
I hope it may be taken for granted. But 
the same persons, who are the called and 
the justified, are also the predestinate, 
The predestinate, therefore, according to 
St. Paul, are those very persons to whom 
he is writing, and the Gentile converts in 
general ; or rather they are the whole body 
of believers, the universal Church of 
Christ, those ‘ vessels of mercy,’ which 
God hath afore prepared unto glory, ‘ even 
us,’ the apostle says, ‘ whom he hath called 
not of the Jews ouly but also of the Gen- 
tiles’ ” P. 206, 


The third criterion furnished by 
the text, is the end proposed by the 
divine purpose in the use of the 
means, namely eternal glory. 


** This then being the crown of divine 
predestination, the question will be; is 
this state of glory so immutably decreed to 
the predestinate, that they cannot possibly 
come short of it? In other words, is the 
decree of predestination at once and finally 
decisive of the eternal blessedness of the 
predestinate? 

“ Certainly according to Calvin, pre- 
destination is from all eternity decisive of 
the final condition. Indeed to infer the 
end froin the beginning is the very charac- 
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teristic of that system, insomuch that the 
salvation of Calvin's elect is never for one 
moment doubtful, nor can any more be 
hindered or prevented, than the will of 
God can be obstructed by the power of 
man, Nay, so far has this notion pre- 
vailed, even beyond the limits of Cal- 
vinism, that the very name of predestina- 
tion seems to carry with it a certainty and 
infallibility of effect. 

** But now in St. Paul all this is diffe- 
rent. The Christians, whom in his several 
epistles he addresses are ‘ predestinate,’ 
‘ elect,’ ‘ chosen of God from the begin- 
ning to salvation;’ yet is their final state 
still exposed to hazard, and their inherit- 
ance of the promises suspended upon a 
condition.” P. 211. 


Numerous texts are recited in 
proof of this uncertainty of the sal- 
vation even of the elect, or predes- 
tinate: and the conclusion from 
these authorities, is that 


“ It is therefore most abundantly clear 
that according to St. Paul’s sense, predes- 
tination is not decisive of the eternal state, 
but that even to the predestinate the 
crown of right is suspended upon 
a condition, the condition of perseverance 
unto the end, in the faith and obedience of 
Jesus Christ.” 





Copious as have been our ex- 
tracts from this volume, we cannot 
forbear to transcribe the mild and 
affectionate conclusion of this dis- 
course, aud we wish that it could 
reach the eyes and the ears of the 
very many whon it concerns, whom 
the tenets of Calvinism have per- 
plexed with doubts which they can- 
not resolve, and with apprehensions 
which they cannot overcome. 


* Such is the result of our examination, 
and it amounts indeed to nothing less, than 


the utter overthrow of Calvin’s doctrine of 


predestination. At such a result as being 
both for the honour of God and the benefit 
of man, you will doubtless rejoice with 
me: but only if it shall appear to your 
mature consideration, to be a just deduc- 
tion from the true sense of the great Apos- 
tle in his Epistle to the Romans, But 
most of all would that man be disposed to 
rejoice, if such an one there should chance 
to be among you, whose reason told him 
that Calvinism could not be true ; and who 
yet contemplating this and some similar 
texts of Scripture, as it were at a dis- 
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tance, was held in some fear and suspense, 
because he thought that he saw something 
in them which looked that way; and the 
more so because he ever held himself in 
readiness, from a pious awe and just reve- 
rence for the word of God, to bow his 
reason to the authority of the Scripture; 
such an one I say, would be most of all dis- 
posed to rejoice with me, at the result of 
this examination, if it has served to con- 
vince him, that there can be no fear of dis- 
covering Calvinism in any text of Scrip. 
ture, when fairly examined, and inter- 
preted, as it always must be, if we sin- 
cerely wish to find God’s truth, according 
tu the design of the writer, and the sense 
of the context. 

“ And now let us beseech Almighty God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, to send into 
our minds the grace and illumination of 
his Holy Spirit, that we may come to the 
study of the Scriptures with sincere hearts 
and unbiassed affections, and that we may 
find there not our own sense, nor the 
sense of any human teacher, but the true 
sense of that heavenly teacher, who guided 
the Apostles into all trath, Amen.” 


The doctrine of Calvinistic pre- 
destination, except among the most 
ignorant and infatuated of the peo- 
ple, is even now but in little estima- 
tion, It is contrary to every sober 
view of the divine attributes, and of 
the meaning and design of the Gos- 
pel; it is irreconcilable with every 
genuine interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and it derives its whole sup- 
port from some few isolated texts, 
forcibly detached from their con- 
texts. We trust that the true ex- 
position even of these perverted 
texts will at length prevail, and that 
the Calvinistic system will be re- 
membered only as the fanciful in- 
vention of a man, of unquestionable 
genius, learning, zeal, and piety, 
but nevertheless a man whose au- 
thority may be questioned without 
presumption, and to whose judg- 
ment it is not necessary to defer. 
It has always been our opinion, that 
all the parts of this system are. in- 
dissolubly connected, and that no 
member of jt can be wounded, with- 
out injury to the whole body. We 


therefore rejoice the more in the 
“utter overthrow of Calvin’s doc- 
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trine of predestination,” because in 
the confutation of this doctrine, al- 
ready overlooked and concealed, 
disputed and denied, by its sup- 
posed advocates, we anticipate the 
rejection of other kindred doctrines. 
Calvinistic regeneration will not 
easily recover from the defeat which 
it has sustained in the recent con- 
troversy; and the most plausible 
and most popular doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith only, has been 
placed by Mr. Young upon a foun- 
dation from which it will not soon 
be removed. 

We have adverted to the proba- 
bility, that in the angry spirit of 
the age, Mr. Young's doctrine will 
be controverted; we do not appre- 
hend that it will be confuted.— 
Whoever contends with him must 
be prepared to seize the very jugu- 
lum cause. He has given no ad- 
vantage to his adversary. Mild, 
humble, and pious, he indulges in 
no angry invectives, which chal. 
lenge vindictive recriminations ; nor 
does he digress into vapid decla- 
mations, or into perplexed and in- 
tricate argumentation, in the mazes 
of which the polemic may lose him- 
self, and mislead his reader. There 
is in his discourses nothing but the 
plainness and soberness of Christian 
reasoning, a calm consideration of 
tlie design of the criginal argument, 
and a steady and severe collation of 
part with part, and text with text. 
In this manner, Mr. Young has la- 
boured to contribute ‘‘ towards a 
genuine interpretation of the doc- 
trines of holy Scripture, and by that 
means to the gradual extermination 
of error.” These are the purposes 
for which he wrote, and he has not 
written in vain. 

a 


The Life of Wesley; and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Lau- 
reate. 2 Vols. 8vo. II. 8s. 
Longman, 1820. 


Mr. SoutuEy introducest his long- 
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promised work by observing that the 
sect or society of Methodists has ex- 
isted for the greater part of a cen- 
tury, that they have their semina- 
ries, and their hierarchy, their own 
regulations, their own manners, their 
own literature; form a distinct peo- 
ple, an imperium in imperio, in Eng- 
land ; are extending widely in Ame- 
rica, and in both countries number 
their annual increase by thousands ; 
and that yet the history of their 
founder is very little known beyond 
the limits of those who are termed 
the religious public. He might have 
added, that even this limited public 
is much better acquainted with the 
leading events in Wesley's life, than 
with the nature, or origi, or ten- 
dency of his system. In one quarter 
he is confounded with his own illite- 
rate teachers, and in another he is 
regarded as a patron saint. One 
class,which has the honour to reckon 
Mr. Southey among its members, 
is aware of his errors, but still con- 
siders him a public benefactor—ano- 
ther, in which we are desirous to be 
enrolled, is not blind to his various 
and very uncommon merits; yet 
thinks that, on the whole, he did 
more harm than good. 

We feel convinced that this last 
opinion will eventually prevail— 
and, though it obviously is not 
the opinion of Mr. Southey, yet 


we suspect that his labours will _ 


contribute to give it strength.— 
His well merited popularity will re- 
commend the history of Metho- 
dism to the attention of numbers 
who had previously treated it with 
unmerited neglect—his candid and 
perspicuous narrative will guide them 
gently through the labyrinth, with- 
out giving any violent shock to their 
prejudices, or producing any unne- 
cessary intellectual fatigue ; the pe- 
culiar merits and failings of his hero, 
will be perceived, and Wesley’s life 


will be contemplated in the light of 


a curious problem, which the histo- 
rian, the politician, the philosopher, 
and the Christian are alike concern- 
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ed to solve. It will soon appear 
that Wesley was no ordinary fanatic 
—that methodism, in his hands, was 
not a mere religious faction, begot- 
ten by pride, and nursed by ambi- 
tion and hypocrisy ; that he labour- 
ed sincerely to improve his fellow- 
creatures by the application of that 
remedy which God himself has given 
us, and that his virtues and vices, his 
strength, and his weakness, his opi- 
nions and actions, his success and 
his failure are interesting to every 
friend to Christianity and to man- 
kind. 

The shortest and best method of 
establishing this position, will be to 
take a brief view of Wesley's life. 
Some remarks upon his character 
may be introduced as we proceed ; 
and the more particular considera- 
tion of his doctrine, and system, its 
origin, and its consequences, its 
merits, and its defects, shall be re- 
sumed in the next Number of our 
Review. The founder of the Me- 
thodists, says Mr, Southey, was em- 
phatically of a good family, in the 
sense wherein he himself would have 
used the term; his father, grand- 
father, and great grandfather were 
allclergymen. The second was pa- 
tronised in the time of the Common- 
wealth by the famous John Owen; 
was ejected for non-conformity at the 
period of the Restoration, and died 
at the age of thirty-three, leaving 
two sons. The younger of these, dis- 
gusted by the violence of the party 
among which he had been brought 
up, was reconciled in his youth to 
the Church, and continued through 
life azealous Churchman. At Ox- 
ford, he supported himself, while an 
undergraduate, by giving instruction 
to others ; and after he had been two 
years in orders, he settled upon a 
curacy in the metropolis, and mar- 


ried a daughter of Dr. Annesley, one — 


of the ejected ministers. Mrs, 
Wesley, like her husband, had re- 
nounced the dissenters in early 
youth; and, like him, was remarka- 
ble for a strong understanding, and 
a pious blameless life. They had no 
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less than nineteen children ; but only 
three sons and three daughters seem 
to have grown up. 

Mr. Wesley was thought capable 
of forwarding the plans of James II. 
and preferment was offered to him if 
he would preach in their behalf. 
But, instead of accepting the offer, 
he refused to read the King’s decla- 
ration—preached pointedly against 
his conduct; and when the Revolu. 
tion was effected, was the first who 
wrote inits defence, and was reward- 
ed with the living of Epworth, in 
Lincolnshire. The rectory of another 
small parish in the same county, was 
the only additional preferment which 
he ever obtained. His prospects, at 
one time, appeared to brighten ; but 
the dissenters resented his deser- 
tion, and had interest enough to 
thwart his plans, His second son, 
John, the founder of the Methodists, 
was bern at Epworth on the 17th 
June, 1703. When Jobn was six 
years of age, the parsonage-house 
was set on fire; in the confusion, he 
was left behind in the nursery, and 
did not awake till the stair-case had 
fallen in, and the flames already 
blazed in the room. No ladder 
could be procured—and he was 
saved with great difficulty. He ever 
remembered this deliverance with 
the greatest gratitude ; and in re- 
ference to it, he had a house in 
flames engraved as an emblem under 
one of his portraits, with the motto 
“Is not thisa brand plucked out of 
the burning.” 

In 1715, while John was at school, 
a singular circumstance happened 
to the family, which became the 
subject of his serious attention at a 
later period of his life, and is re- 
corded minutely hy Mr. Southey in 
an Appendix. This circumstance 
was a loud and long continued 
knocking in different parts of the 
house—the cause of it was never 
discovered, and the family seem to 
have been satisfied that it was pre- 
ternatural. Wesley was evidently 
of the same opinion; and Mr. 
Southey, though aware that he must 
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expect to be ridiculed for not treat- 
ing the story as utterly incredible 
and absurd, maintains that the tes- 
timony upon which it rests, is far 
too strong to be set aside upon ac- 
count of the strangeness of the rela- 
tion. We are unable to discover 
where this strength lies. If due al- 
lowances be made for imagination 
and exaggeration, all that remains 
might have been contrived by the 
servants or the daughters: the latter 
were told by their father that their 
lovers had probably something to 
do with the mystery; and though 
this opinion was afterwards rejected, 
it was never disproved ; the outside 
of the house was never watched, nor 
was any sufficient investigation ever 
instituted. It was plainly a Jaco- 
bite goblin, and was particularly out- 
rageous when Mr. Wesley prayed 
for the King. Mrs. Wesley and her 
sons were of the same politics as 
Jeffery, (the name by which the spi- 
rit was known in the house) and we 
presume that the daughters also 
took part with their mother, who 
had once been separated from her 
husband in consequence of political 
disputes. The eldest son, Samuei, 
was in London, and, upon being in- 
formed of this last circumstance, he 
observed, ‘“‘ As to the devil’s being 
an enemy to King George, were I 
the King myself, I should rather 
Old Nick should be my enemy 
than my friend.” We infer from 
this, that Samuel was not com- 
pletely convinced; he asked re- 
peatedly for more information, 
and though of course he spoke 
with caution to his parents who 
believed the story, and to his 
sisters who were in the house with 
them and under their care, he might 
still have remained as incredulous 
as we are. The noises continued 
nearly two months, and then finally 
ceased : they had been heard by the 
ehildren for a fortnight, before Mr. 
Wesley was informed of them ; the 
family was well acquainted with the 
manner in which goblins usually 
conduct themselves; and Mrs, Wes- 





ley having specially prayed that she 
might not be interrupted at her de. 
votions, the request was granted. 
If Samuel Wesley was in posses- 
sion of all these facts, he will be 
excused by our readers if not by 
Mr. Southey, for suspecting, that 
the agents were merely human. 

Samuel was at this time an usher at 
Westminster; his rise in the world 
was prevented by his jacobitism; 
but he was distinguished for integ- 
rity, piety, learning, and wit. The 
third son Charles was placed under 
him at Westminster; John was edu. 
cated at the Charter House, and be- 
came remarkable for his quietness, 
regularity, and application. He went 
to Christ Church at the age of se- 
venteen; and it is supposed that 
both he and Charles were support- 
ed at the University by the kind- 
ness and liberality of their brother 
Samuel. 

When John Wesley had passed 
through the ordinary course of study, 
and was of an age to take orders, he 
applied himself closely to theological 
studies, and two books which he 
read: laid strong hold upon him ; 
Kempis de Imitatione Christi, and 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 
At first he thought the former too 
severe, and his mother, whom he 
consulted, was of the same opinion. 
But Jeremy Taylor obtained com- 
plete possession of his mind; “ he 
resolved to give up all his life, all 
his thoughts, words and actions to 
God, being thoroughly convinced 
that there was no medium, but that 
every part of his life, not some only, 
must either be a sacrifice to God or 
to himself, that is in effect to the 
Devil.” The imitation which had 
been found repulsive, appeared so 
no longer; on the contrary, it was 
perused with sensible comfort. His 
father perceived the change with 
joy, and said to him, “ God fit you 
for your great work; fast, watch, and 
pray,, believe, love, endure, and be 
happy ; towards which you shall never 
want the most ardent prayers of your 
affectionate father.” At this period 
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Wesley also declared his strong dis- 


like to the Calvinistic doctrine of 


predestination, and advanced opi- 
nions and arguments upon the sub- 
ject, from which he never afterwards 
swerved. He was startled at first 
by the seventeenth article; but was 
convinced upon enquiry that it no 
wise derogated from God's free 
grace, nor impaired the liberty of 
man. These studies produced a 
great change in his frame of mind ; 
and having prepared himself in heart 
as well as knowledge, he was or- 
dained Deacon by Bishop Potter 
in 1725, and was elected a fellow 
of Lincoln College in the following 
year. 

His removal to this new abode 
enabled him to break off most of 
the connections which he had form- 
ed in Oxford, and he determined 
never again to have a chance ac- 
quaintance. He formed and pur- 
sued a scheme of severe and exten- 
sive study, and being also much en- 
gaged in conducting the business of 
his college, his time was completely 
occupied. His religious feelings, 
however, increased, and made him 
wish for retirement, and he was glad 
to take the curacy of his father’s 
living of Wroote. There he resided 
two years, at the expiration of which 
he was again summoned to Oxford 
to serve the office of tutor and mo- 
derator in his college. His brother 
Charles was now at Christ Church, 
and being convinced of the necessity 
of that austere and serious life 
which had long been practiced in 
his family, he formed an association 
with a few under-graduates of similar 
sentiments for the purpose of reli- 
gious improvement. They lived by 
rule, and received the sacrament 
weekly ; and when John Wesley re- 
turned to Oxford he became their 
director and guide. The name of 
Methodists, was now given to the 
Society, and various other designa- 
tions were invented. “ I hear,” 
says old Mr. Wesley, ‘‘ my son John 
has the honour of being styled the 
father of the Holy Club, if it be so, 
REMEMBRANCER, NO. 20. 
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Tam sure I must be the grandfather 
of it, and I need not say I had ra- 
ther any of my sons should be so 
dignified and distinguished than to 
have the title of his Holiness.” 
Among the members of this singular 
and celebrated association we find 
the names of Harvey and Whitfield. 


“ They were now about fifteen in num- 
ber: when first they began to meet, they 
read divinity on Sunday evenings only, 
and pursued their classical studies on other 
nights; but religion soon became the sole 
business of their meetings: they now re- 
gularly visited the prisoners and the sick, 
communicated once a week, and fasted on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the stationary 
days of the Ancient Church, which were 
thus set apart, because on those days our 
Saviour had been betrayed and crucified, 
They also drew up a scheme of self-exa- 
mination, to assist themselves, by means of 
prayer and meditation, in attaining sim- 
plicity and the love of God. Except that 
it speaks of obeying the laws of the Church 
of England, it might fitly be appended to 
the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius 
Loyola. Its obvious faults were, that such 
self-examination would leave little time 
for any thing else; that the habits of life 
which it requires and pre-supposes would 
be as burthensome as the rules of the mo- 
nastic orders ; and that the proposed sim- 
plicity would generally end in producing 
the worst of artificial characters; for 
where it made one out of a thousand a 
saint, it would make the rest inevitably 
formalists and hypocrites, Religion is de- 
fined in this scheme to be a recovery of 
the image of God. It cannot be doubted 
that they who framed it were filled with 
devotion the most fervent, and charity 
the most unbounded, however injudicious 
in many respects the means were whereby 
they thought to promote and strengthen 
such dispositions in themselves. But Wes- 
ley, when he had advanced in his career, 
looked back upon himself as having been 
at this time in a state of great spiritual 
ignorance: and the two leading ministers, 
who drew up for the use of the Methodists, 
and under the sanction of the collected 
preachers, the life of their founder, re- 
mark, that in this scheme the great since- 
rity and earnestness of Wesley and his 
friends are discernible, but that ‘ the 
darkness of their minds as to gospel truths 
is very evident to those who are favoured 
with true evangelical views.” Vol. I. 
p- 54. 
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About this time Wesley became 
acquainted with William Law, whose 
writings completed what the “ Holy 
Living” had begun. Law was now 
at the height of mysticism ; and his 
works have exerted a permanent 
influence over the peculiar tenets 
of Wesleyan Methodism; he fur- 
nished John Wesley with the sub- 
stance of many an impressive ser- 
mon when he said, “ Religion is the 
most plain simple thing in the world. 
It is only we love him because he first 
loved us.” 

About this time Samuel Wesley 
began to suspect the wisdom of his 
brother’s proceedings, and repaired 
to Oxford to satisfy himself on the 
subject. The general conduct of 
the association; and all their prin- 
ciples received his unqualified ap- 
probation; but he condemned John’s 
excessive austerity, and perceived 
that some of his companions were 
diseased both in mind and body. 
He joined his father in an attempt to 
persuade John to settle at Epworth, 
urging more especially the declining 
state of the father’s health and his 
wish that a parish in which he had 
laboured so long and so carefully 
should not be handed over at his 
decease to a careless successor, and 
that his wife aud daughters might 
not be forced to quit a home to 
which they were attached. The at- 
tempt did not succeed. John ar- 
gued as if his own salvation would 
be rendered impossible, if he settled 
at Epworth. He said he could not 
stand his ground there for a month 
against intemperance in sleeping, 
eating, and drinking: he dreaded 
the company of good sort of men 
as the bane of piety; the point was 
whether he should serve Christ or 
Belial. More good also he averred 
was to be done at Oxford; the 
schools of the prophets were there 
—was it not a more extensive benefit 
to sweeten the fountain than to pu- 
rify a particular stream ?— Mr. 
Southey observes that this answer 
was more characteristic of the man 
than creditable to his judgment, 








[Auc. 


The trath of this remark will not be 
questioned when we find Wesley, 
after his return from Georgia, argu- 
ing against a residence at Oxford, 
because it did not appear that God 
had any work for him there!! He did 
not like retirement at Epworth; and 
therefore he persuaded himself that 
Oxford was the school of the pro- 
phets and the fountain. He did like 
itinerating and field-preaching, and 
then he had no particular call to the 
University ! 

Old Mr. Wesley died soon after 
“at a good old age and ripe for im- 
mortality.” The widow and daugh- 
ter, (only one remained unmarried,) 
were left with little or no provision ; 
and Samuel was their main support. 
John proceeded to London with a 
manuscript work upon the Book of 
Job, which his father had been anx- 
ious to finish before his death, The 
trustees of the new colony of Geor- 
gia happened to be at this time in 
search of persons who would preach 
the Gospel to the settlers and In- 
dians, and their attention was soon 
directed to Wesley and his society. 
The situation was pressed upon him 
with so much earnestness, that he 
said at last, they might ask his mo- 
ther’s approbation, and determined 
that if she were willing he would 
receive her assent as the call of 
God. Her answer was, had I twenty 
sons I should rejoice that they 
were all so employed, though I ne- 
ver should see them more. His bro- 
ther Samuel, and William Law, like- 
wise approved of the plan; the for- 
mer thinking that Georgia would be 
a proper field for Wesley’s ardent 
spirit; and Wesley himself imagin- 
ing that the conversion of the In- 
dians would be comparatively an 
easy task. His brother Charles, 
who was now ordained, went out as 
secretary to General Oglethorpe, 
and Ingham, one of the Oxford So- 
ciety, likewise accompanied him ; 
they embarked at Gravesend on the 
14th Oct. 1735. 

Wesley had hitherto been re- 
strained by some regard to appear- 
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ances; but his ascetic principles 
were now reduced to practice. He 
and his companions wholly left off 
the use of flesh and wine ; and con- 
fined themselves to vegetable food, 
chiefly rice and biscuit. Having 
slept on the floor one night, because 
his bed had been wetted in a storm, 
he thought that he should not find it 
needful to sleep in a bed any more. 
He wrote to his brother Samuel, be- 
seeching him, by the mercies of 
God, to banish all such poison from 
his school as the classics, which are 
usually read there, and his course of 
life was altogether as severe as the 
rule of a monastic order. There 
were six and twenty Moravians on 
board the vessel going to join a party 
of their brethren from Herrnhut. 
Their piety, simplicity and equani- 
mity, made the strongest impres- 
sion upon Wesley ; and an inti- 
mate acquaintance was presently 
formed, which had a most import- 
ant influence upon the rest of his 
life. 

Immediately after his arrival at 
Savannah, Wesley entered on the 
duties of his appointment as chap- 
lain to the colony; but obstacles 
arose which prevented all attempts 
to convert the Indians, At first he 
was well pleased with his new situa- 
tion. ‘* All was smooth, and fair, 
and promising ; many seemed to be 
awakened, all were full of respect 
and commendation,” 


“ All might have continued well, could 
he but have remembered the advice of Dr. 
Burton, to consider his parishioners as 
babes in their pregress, and therefore to 
feed them with milk. Instead of this, he 
drenched them with the physic of an in- 
tolerant discipline. Following the rubric 
in opposition to the practice of the Eng- 
lish church, he insisted upon baptizing 
children by immersion, and refused to bap- 
tize them if the parents would not consent 
to this rade and perilous method. Some 
persons he would not receive as sponsors, 
because they were not communicants ; and 
when one of the most pious men in the 
colony earnestly desired to be admitted to 
the communion, because he was a dissen- 
ter he refused to administer it to him, un» 
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less he would submit to be re-baptized; 
and he would not read the burial-service 
over another for the same reason, or for 
some one founded upon the same princi- 
ple. He was accused of making his ser- 
mons so many satires upon particular per- 
sons, and for this cause bis auditors fell off ; 
for though one might have been very well 
pleased to hear the others preached at, no 
person liked the chance of being made the 
mark himself. All the quarrels which had 
occurred since his arrival were occasioned, 
it was affirmed, by his intermeddling con- 
duct. ‘ Besides,’ said a plain speaker to 
him, ‘ the people say they are Protestants, 
but as for you they cannot tel what reli- 
gion you are of; they never heard of such 
a religion before, and they do not know 
what to make of it.’ 

“ Tt was not merely by his austere opi- 
nious and ascetic habits that Wesley gave 
oceasion to this notion. With all his rigid 
adherence to the letter of the rubric, his 
disposition for departing from the practices 
of the church, and establishing a disci- 
pline of his own, was now beginning to 
declare itself. He divided the public 
prayers, following, in this respect, the ori- 
ginal appointment of the church, which, 
he said, was still observed in a few places 
in England ; so he performed the morning 
service at five, and reserved the commu- 
nion office, with the sermon, for a separate 
service at eleven: the evening service was 
at three. He visited his parishioners from 
house to house in order, setting apart for 
this purpose the hours between twelve and 
three, when they could not work because 
of the heat. And he agreed with his com- 
panions to form, if they could, the more 
serious parishioners into a little society, 
who should assemble once or twice a week 
for the purpose of improving, instructing, 
and exhorting each other: from these 
again a smaller number was to be selected 
for a more intimate intercommunion, which 
might be forwarded partly by the minis- 
ter’s conversing singly with each, and partly 
by inviting them altogether to the minis- 
ter’s house on Sunday afternoons. Mr. 
Oglethorpe so far accorded with his views 
of reformation, as to give orders that no 
person should profane the Sabbath by fish- 
ing or fowling upon that day; but the go- 
verner, who had cares enough to disquiet 
him, arising from the precarious state of 
the colony, was teazed and soured by the 
complaints which were now perpetually 
brought against the two brothers, and 
soon began to wish that he had brought 
out with him men of more practicable 
tempers.” Vol. I. p. 96. 
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These difficulties and disputes 
were brought to a crisis by a love 
affair. General Oglethorpe was of 
opinion that a good wife would be 
the most effectual remedy for Wes- 
ley’s distemper; and accordingly 
determined to make a match be- 
tween him and Miss Sophia Caus- 
ton, a niece of the chief magistrate 
at Savannah. She was a woman of 
fine person and polished manners, 
and was easily induced, says Mr. 
Southey, to bear her part in a de- 
sign which was to cure an excellent 
man of his extravagancies, and give 
her a good husband. She was intro- 
duced to him as one suffering under 
a wounded spirit; and placed in a 
particular manner under his spiritual 
guidance. Female attentions were 
perfectly new to Wesley, and they 
so far succeeded as to make him en- 
tertain serious intentions of marry- 
ing the lady by whom they were be- 
stowed. His friends, however, and 
especially the Moravians, saw 
through the scheme ; he referred the 
matter to their decision ; it was dis- 
cussed in full conclave by the bishop 
and elders, and their advice, that he 
should proceed no farther in the 
business, was implicitly obeyed. The 
lady immediately made another 
choice; and the reflections entered 
in his manuscript journal on the day 
of her marriage, prove the greatness 
of the sacrifice which he had made. 
Hitherto no blame can attach to 
Wesley; but his subsequent con- 
duct was something more than im- 
prudent, . He first reprehended the 
new-married lady privately for some 
things in her conduct which he 
thought reprehensible, and very 
shortly after repelled her openly 
from the communion. The conse- 
quence was a complete breach with 
her uncle Mr. Causton, and an ac- 
tion at law against Wesley for de- 
faming his niece. The treatment 
which he now experienced was alto- 
gether inexcusable, his private let- 
ters to Miss Causton were published 
by her family; an indictment was 
preferred against him upon various 
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frivolous charges, and he was not 
permitted to leave Savannah without 
finding bail. The reasons which he 
assigned for wishing to return to 
England, were that there was no 
possibility of instructing the In- 
dians, and that he had neither found 
or heard of any one who was desir- 
ous of instruction. Thus in the 
same manner in which he refused 
first to quit, and afterwards to re- 
turn to Oxford, he gave a plausible, 
but incorrect account of his mo- 
tives; for in reality he could not 
have expected to find what he never 
sought, and the main object for 
which he had proceeded to Georgia 
was relinquished without one serious 
effort for its accomplishment, As 
his enemies were anxious to has- 
ten his departure, they eontented 
themselves with formally protesting 
against it, but left him in reality at 
liberty to follow his inclinations. 
He arrived at Charles-Town with 
some difficulty, and embarking there 
for England, he reached his native 
land in safety after an absence of 
two years and four months. 

The greater part of his voyage 
had been past in heaviness and fear ; 
he reflected upon all the circum 
stances of his past life, and found 
himself still deficient in that readi- 
ness to die which he thought must 
inevitably result from an assurance 
of his own salvation. The infe- 
rence which he drew was, that hav- 
ing gone to America to’ convert 
others, he had himself need of con- 
version to God; that he was in 
want of that faith which frees from 
sin, and by which the whole body 
of sin is destroyed. With the as- 
sistance of the Moravians this faith 
was soon obtained, and thus Wes- 
ley’s great departure from doctrinal 
truth and soberness, is traced up to 
an impatience of that dejection to 
which we all are liable; to a long- 
ing after the untroubled serenity 
which he afterwards obtained, and 
considered as the special gift of 
God. 

He arrived in London at a time 
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when the minds of the religious pub- 
lic were strongly excited by the 
preaching of his old pupil, George 
Whitfield. Whitfield had preserved 
and enlarged the Society at Oxford, 
and had adorned it by a life of 
greater abstemiousness, and more 
uninterrupted mortification than 
Wesley had ever been able to exhi- 
bit. The consequences were a dan- 
gerous illness, a narrow escape from 
death, and after innumerable buf- 
fetings of Satan, and many months 
inexpressible trials, a sudden and 
perceptible relief from the burden 
of sin, an abiding sense of the par- 
doning love of God, and a full as- 
surance of faith. In this frame of 
mind was George Whitfield or- 
dained— the doctrines which he 
preached may be easily imagined ; 
but the effects produced by his ser- 
mons will be altogether incredibie, 
unless we remember his extraordi- 
nary natural qualifications for the 
office of a public speaker. His 
voice and action are described as 
perfect; his language was uninter- 
rupted, forcible, and persuasive ; 
and his hearers were alarmed or 
consoled at his pleasure. So great 
was the curiosity which he found or 
created in the metropolis, that on 
Sunday mornings in the latter months 
of the year, the churches were 
thronged, though he preached at six 
o’clock ; and even the streets were 
filled with people going to hear him 
with lanthorns in their hands. Wes- 
ley had strongly pressed him to 
come out to Georgia, and it was on 
the eve of his departure thither that 
he had been preaching in London. 
He sailed from the Downs a few 
hours only before Wesley’s vessel 
arrived there; the ships passed with- 
in sight of each other; and when 
Wesley learned that his coadjutor 
was on board, he would fain have 
persuaded him to return ; but Whit- 
field saw the impropriety of so sud- 
den a change, and proceeded on his 
voyage. 

Upon the second day after his arri- 
val in London, Wesley preached from 
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these words —‘“ If any man be iu 
Christ, he is anew creature.” His 
doctrine accorded with what had 
been previously said by Whitfield, 
and he was informed that he was 
not to preach again in that pulpit. 
He now became a regular disciple 
of the Moravians. Peter Boehler, 
a distinguished man among them, 
was his constant companion and 
teacher, and by him, says Wesley, “1 
was clearly convinced of unbelief 
and of the want of that faith where- 
by alone we are saved.” Boehler 
advised him ‘ to preach faith till he 
had it, and then because you have it, 
you will preach faith.” This direc- 
tion was followed; and produced 
the intended effect; a better rule 
can hardly be conceived for the 
propagation of error; and there can 
be no doubt that the secret which 
was communicated to him by Boeh- 
ler served subsequently to increase 
the number of Wesley’s disciples. 
His eloquence and their own con- 
sciences convicted them of sin— he 
proposed his New Birth as a re- 
medy to be taken upon trial; and 
they deceived themselves by the 
very words which they were using 
merely for an experiment. A simi- 
lar delusion has been practised 
by the infidel— the doubting disci- 
ple has been too often assured that 
if he will venture to act as if Chris- 
tianity were not true; his prejudices 
will vanish, and he will soon per- 
ceive its falsehood. 

About this time Wesley addressed 
a remarkable letter to his old spiri- 
tual instructor William Law, in 
which the latter was roundly charg- 
ed with ignorance of the Gospel; 
and asked how he could answer it 
to their common Lord for never 
having preached “ believe and thou 
shalt be saved,’ and for scarcely 
ever naming the name of Christ, so 
as to found any thing upon faith in 
his blood. Law’s answer is very 
temperate, and well deserves to be 
remembered, 

“*As you have written,’ said he, ‘ in 
obedience to a divine call, and in con- 
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junction with another extraordinary good 
young man, whom you know to have the 
Spirit of God, so I assure you, that con- 
sidering your letter in that view, I neither 
desire, nor dare to make the smallest de- 
fence of myself. Ihave not the least in- 
clination to question your mission, nor the 
smallest repugnance to own, receive, reve- 
rence, and submit myself to you both in 
the exalted character to which you lay 
claim. But upon supposition that you 
had here only acted by that ordinary light, 
which is common to good and sober minds, 
Ishould remark upon your letter as fol- 
lows: How you may have been two years 
preaching the doctrine of the two Prac- 
tical Discourses, or how you may have 
tired yourself and your hearers to no pur- 
pose, is what I cannot say much to, A 
holy man you say, taught you thus: Be- 
lieve and thou shalt be saved, Believe in 
the Lord Jesus with all thy heart, and 
nothing shall be impossible to thee. Strip 
thyself naked of thy own works and thy 
own righicousness, and flee to him. Tam 
to suppose that till you met with this 
holy man you had not been taught this 
doctrine. Did you not above two years 
ago, give a new translation of Thomas a 
Kempis? Will you call Thomas to account, 
and to answer it to God, as you do me, for 
not teaching you that doctrine? Or will 
you say that you took upon you to restore 
the true sense of that divine writer, and 
to instruct others how they might best pro- 
fit by reading him, before you hadso much 
as a literal knowledge of the most plain, 
open, and repeated doctrine in this book? 
You cannot but remember what value I al- 
ways expressed fur Kempis, and how much 
I recommended it to your meditations. 
You have had a great many conversations 
with me, and I dare say that you never was 
with me for half an hour, without my being 
large upon that very doctrine, which you 
make me totally silent and ignorant of. 
How far I may liave discerned your spirit, 
or the spirit of others that have conversed 
with me, may, perhaps, be more a secret 
to you than you imagine. But granting 
you to be right in the account of 
your own faith, how am I chargeable with 
it?’ ” Vol. Lp. 164. 


Charles Wesley, whose sojourn in 
Georgia had been chiefly remark~ 
able for the extraordinary treatment 
which he had received from Ogle- 
thorpe, returned to England before 
John; and having been at the point 
of death in Oxford, from re- 
peated attacks of a pleurisy, and 
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having been visited when in that 
condition by John Wesley and Boeh- 
ler, had now, in the words of the 
former, found peace for his soul; 
and the great event of John’s con- 
version was also at hand. It took 
place on Wednesday, May 24th, 
1788. 


“On the evening of that day he went 
very unwillingly to a Society in Aldersgate 
Street, where one of the assembly was 
reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to 
the Romans.—What followed is consider- 
ed by his disciples as being of deep im- 
portance ; it may therefore best be given 
in his own words: ‘ About a quarter 
before nine, while he was describing the 
change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I fect my heart 
strangely warmed; I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone, for salvation: and an 
assurance was given me, that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from the law of sin and death. I 
began to pray with all my might for those 
who had in a more especial manner des- 
pitefully used me and persecuted me, I 
then testified openly to all there what I 
now first felt in my heart. But it was 
not long before the enemy suggested, this 
cannot be faith, for where is thy joy ?— 
How many a thought arising from that in- 
stinctive logic which is grounded on com- 
mon sense, has been fathered upon the 
personified principle of evil. Here was a 
plain contradiction in terms,—an assur- 
ance which had not assured him. He re- 
turned home and was buffeted with temp- 
tations; he cried ont and they fled away ; 
they returned again and again, ‘ I as 
often lifted up my eyes,’ he says, * and 
He sent me help from his holy place, 
And herein [ found the difference between 
this and my former state chiefly consisted, 
I was striving, yea, fighting with all my 
might under the law, as well as under 
grace: bat then I was sometimes, if not 
often conquered ; now I was always con- 
queror,”” Vol. L. P. 168. 


The elder brother Samuel, of 
whom we have lost sight for some 
time, was now informed of the 
lamentable errors into which. his 
brothers had fallen. When Samuel 
left Westminster and removed to 
Tiverton, a family of the name of 
Hutton, who were much attached to 
him, desired John and Charles to 
make their house a home; and 
thither, on their return from Geor- 
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gia, both of them had repaired. 
But Charles now took up his quar- 
ters at a brazier’s in Little Britain, 
that the brazier might help him for- 
ward in his conversion: and John 
was the cause of much grief to the 
Huttons by gaining a complete 
ascendancy over the mind of their 
son. Shortly after John’s conver- 
sion, he stood up on a Sunday even- 
ing after prayers, and assured Mr. 
Hutton and his family that he had 
never been a Christian till within 
the last five days; and that the only 
way for them to become Christians 
was to believe and confess that they 
were not so now. Mrs. Hutton 
answered, ‘* If you were not a 
Christian ever since | knew you, 
you was a great hypocrite, for you 
made us all believe you were one.” 
The good woman complained to 
Samuel; relating these and other 
circumstances, and adding, that her 
son would no longer obey his pa- 
rents, if John Wesley should happen 
to think that the conduct of which 
they disapproved would tend to the 
glory of God. Samuel’s answer is 
unanswerable, 


“¢ ¢ Falling into enthusiasm,’ said he, ‘ is 
being lost with a witness; and if you are 
troubled for two of your children, you 
may be sure Lam so, for two whom I may 
in some sense call mine*, who if once 
turned that way will do a world of mis- 
chief, much more than even otherwise they 
would have done good, since men are 
much easier to be led into evil than from 
it.—What Jack means by his not being a 
Christian till last month, I understand not. 
Had he never been in covenant with God? 
—‘ then, as Mr. Hutton observed, ‘ bap- 
tism was nothing.’ Had he totally apos- 
tatized from it? —I dare say not: and yet 
he must either be unbaptized, or an apos- 





* << Mrs, Hutton says in one of her let- 
ters, ‘ your brothers are much more obli- 
gated to you than many children are to 
their parents ; you doing for them as a most 
kind and judicious parent, when you had 
not the same obligation.—It seems proba- 
ble that both John and Charles were be- 
holden to him for the means of their edu- 
cation.” 
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tate, to make his words true. Perhaps 
it might come into his crown, that he was 
in a state of mortal sin unrepented of, and 
had long lived in such acourse. This I do 
not believe ; however he must answer for 
himself. But where is the sense of requir- 
ing every body else to confess that of 
themselves, in order to commence Chris- 
tians? Must they confess it whether it be 
so or no? Besides a sinful course is not an 
abolition of the covenant; for that very 
reason because it is a breach of it. If it 
were not, it would not be broken, 

“¢ Renouncing every thing but faith, may 
be every evil, as the world, the flesh, and 
the devil: this is a very orthodox sense, 
bnt no great discovery. It may mean re- 
jecting all merit of our own good works. 
What Protestant does not do so? Even 
Bellarmine on his death-bed is said to have 
renounced all merits but those of Christ, 
If this renouncing regards good works in 
any other sense, as being unnecessary, or 
the like, it is wretchedly wicked ; and to 
call our Saviour’s words the letter that 
killeth, is no less than blasphemy against 
the Son of Man. Itis mere Quakerism, 
making the outward Christ an enemy to 
the Christ within.” Vol. I. P. 171. ; 

“*T do not hold it at all unlikely, that 
perpetual intenseness of thought, and want 
of sleep, may have disordered my brother, 
I have been told that the Quakers’ intro- 
version of thought has ended in madness : 
it is a studious stopping of every thought 
as fast as it arises, in order to receive the 
Spirit. I wish the canting fellows had 
never had any followers among us, who 
talk of in-dwellings, experiences, getting 
into Christ, &c. &c.; as I remember as- 
surances used to make a great noise, which 
were carried to such a length, that (as far 
as nonsense can be understood) they rose 
to fruition; in utter defiance of Christian 
hope, since the question is unanswerable, 
What a man hath, why does he yet hope 
for? But I will believe none, withont a 
miracle, who shall pretend to be wrapt up 
into the third heaven. I hope your son,’ 
he continues, ‘ does not think it as plainly 
revealed that he shall print an enthusiastic 
book, as it is that he shall obey his father 
and his mother. Suppose it were neverso 
excellent, can that ever supersede your 
authority? God deliver us from visions 
that shall make the law of God vain! I 
pleased myself with the expectation of 
seeing Jack; but now that is over, and I 
am afraid of it. I know not where to di- 
rect to him, or where he is,—I heartily 
pray God to stop the progress of this lu- 
nacy.”” Vol. I. P. 173. 
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We regret our inability to follow 
Mr. Southey through the very inter- 
esting chapter in which he details 
Wesley’s visit to the Moravians 
in Germany. The value of the 
narrative is increased by con- 
taining much information which 
Wesley’s Journals do not afford ; 
and tlie history of the Moravians 
alone might furnish matter for a 
longer article than we can bestow 
upon the whole of the present work. 
The principal effect produced upon 
Wesley by what he heard and saw 
at Herrnhut, was a firmer convic- 
tion of the reality of instantaneous 
conversions and a further experience 
of the peace and joy by which they 
were followed; and his journal re- 
lates the experiences of the most 
remarkable men with whom he con- 
versed. His spirit, however, re- 
belled against the despotic authority 
of Count Zinzendorf, and the un- 
varied life at Herrnhut must have 
possessed few real charms in the 
eyes of one who never wished to 

remain a week in the same place. He 
became acquainted in Germany with 
the bands and classes, the love-feasts, 
and watch nights of the Moravians, 
and similar regulations were adopted 
in his own society. Upon his re- 
turn to London, Wesley found that 
this Society, which had been kept 
together by his brother Charles, 
consisted of thirty-two persons; 
many misunderstandings and dis- 
putes had arisen among them ; but 
Wesley's presence appeared to re- 
store harmony, and he had quickly 
eight bands of men, and two of wo- 
men, under his spiritual direction. 
Gibson was at this time Bishop of 
London ; and the two brothers wait- 
ed upon him to justify their con- 
duct. The Bishop said, ‘ if by as- 
surance you mean an inward persua- 
sion whereby a man is conscious in 
himself, after examining his life by 
the law of God, and weighing his 
own sincerity, that he is in a state of 
salvation and acceptable to God I 
do not see how any good Christian 
cau be without such assurance,” 
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The Wesleys answered, that they 
contended for this!! The rest of 
the conversation is equally credit- 
able to Gibson, and equally unwor- 
thy of the Wesleys. 

Whitfield returned in a short time 

from Georgia, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving Priest's Orders, and of ob- 
taining contributions for the founda- 
tion and maintenance of an Orphan 
House in the colony. And inferior 
as Whitfield was in most respects to 
Wesley, it must be confessed that 
the steadiness with which he pursu- 
ed this object throughout life, the 
alacrity with which he crossed and 
re-crossed the Atlantic, risquing, 
and in some degree sacrificing, his 
power and popularity in England, 
and of course increasing the influ- 
ence of his formidabie competitor, 
is no slight proof of the sincerity 
and disinterestedness of his charac- 
ter. He had not Wesley’s wisdom, or 
his learning, or his ambition. The 
preaching talents of both continued 
to attract immense congregations ; 
their zeal, which became more irre- 
gular every day, gave offence to 
many respectable clergymen; and 
the pulpit was properly refused to 
men who set prudence at defiance. 
These were the joint pretexts for 
Whitfield’s first field preaching ; 
and the ice being broken, he had 
other reasons for persevering.— 
Crowds were drawn together by the 
novelty of the practice. The 
preacher’s voice, as he assures us, 
was heard at the distance of a mile; 
and the number of his congregation 
often exceeded twenty thousand !! 
Whitfield had also a great longing 
to be persecuted, as Mr. Southey 
clearly proves ; and, as the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts were too lenient or 
too feeble, he sought for opponents 
in the Whitsuntide rabble, and vo. 
luntarily exposed himself to the 
practical jokes of Moorfields. 


“ While Whitefield thus with such sig- 
nal success was renewing a practice which 
had not been seen in England since the 
dissolution of the monastic orders, Me- 
thodism in London had reached its high- 
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est point of extravagance, and produced 
upon susceptible subjects a bodily disease, 
peculiar and infectious; which both by 
those who excited and those who experi- 
enced it, was believed to be part of the 
process of regeneration, and therefore the 
work of God. The first patients having 
no example to encourage them, naturally 
restrained themselves as much as they 
could; they fell however into convulsive 
motions, and could not refrain from utter- 
ing cries : and these things gave offence at 
first, and occasioned disputes in the so- 
ciety. Charles Wesley thought them ‘ no 
sign Of grace.’ The first violent case 
which occurred, was that of a middle- 
aged woman in the middle rank of life, who 
for three years had been ‘under strong 
convictions of sin, and in such a terror of 
mind, that she had no comfort in any thing, 
nor any rest day or night.’ The minister 
ofher parish, whom she had consulted, as- 
sured her husband that she was stark mad, 
and advised him to send immediately for a 
physician ; and the physician being of the 
same opinion, she was bled, blistered, and 
drenched accordingly. One evening in a 
meeting where Wesley was expounding to 
five or six hundred persons, she suddenly 
cried out as if in the agonies of death, and 
appeared to some of those abont heralmost 
to be in that state; others, however, 
who began to have some experience in 
such cases, understood that it was the cri- 
sis of her spiritual struggles. ‘ We prayed,’ 
says Wesley in aletter to Whitefield, ‘ that 
God who had brought her to the birth 
would give her strength to bring forth, and 
that he would work speedily that all might 
see it, and fear, and put their trust in the 
Lord.—‘ Five days she travailed and 
groaned being in bondage, then,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ our Lord got himself the victory,’ 
and froin that time the woman was full of 
joy and love, and thanksgivings were ren- 
dered on her account. 

“ Another woman was affected under 
more remarkable circumstances: Wesley 
visited her because she was ‘ above mea- 
sure enraged at the new way, and zealous 
in opposing it.’ He argued with her till he 
perceived that argument had its usual ef- 
fect of inflaming more and more a mind 
that was already feverish. He then broke 
off the dispute and entreated that she would 
join with him in prayer, and she so far 
consented as to knee! down : this was, in 
fact, submitting herself. ‘In a few mi- 
nutes she fell into an extreme agony both 
of body and soul, and soon after cried out 
with the utmost earnestness, ‘ Now f 
know I am forgiven for Christ’s saké” 
Many other words she uttered to the same 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 20, 
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effect, witnessing a hope full of immorta- 
lity. And from that hour God set ber 
face as a flint to declare the faith which 
before she persecated.’ This Wesley calls 
one of the most surprising instances of di- 
vine power that he ever remembered to 
have seen, Tue sincerity of the subject he 
never questioned, and perhaps there was 
no cause for questioning it; like Mesmer 
and his disciples he had produced a new 
disease, and he accounted for it by a theo- 
logical theory instead of a physical one, 
As men are intoxicated by strong drink 
affecting the mind through the body, 
so are they by strong passions influenc- 
ing the body through the mind. Here 
there was nothing but what would natu- 
vally follow when persons, in a state of 
spiritual drunkenness, abandoned them- 
selves to their seusations, and such sensa- 
tions spread rapidly, both by voluntary 
and involuntary imitation.” Vol. I. P. 
237. 














































This is the explanation proposed 
by Mr. Southey of the most extraor- 
dinary circumstance in the history 
of Methodism ; and, as we have not 
got a better to offer in its stead, we 
shall perhaps be deemed fastidious 
for pronouncing it unsatisfactory. 
That a bodily disorder was produced 
among the hearers of Wesley, may 
now be regarded as an undisputed 
fact. That many of those who suf- 
fered from it, are above all suspicion 
of being deceivers, will also be al- 
lowed. And that Wesley himself, 
though disingenuous and jesuitical, 
was incapable of participating in a 
system of imposture, can be doubted 
only by those who are utterly igno- 
rant of his character. Yet still we 
must think that on almost every oc- 
casion there was premeditated fraud 
on the part of the actors, and infan- 
tine credulity in the spectators of 
these scenes. There was no instance 
previously on record of a parallel 
case. Bishop Lavington, it is true, 
compares the fits produced by Wes- 
ley, to the hysterical affections of 
the Popish impostors and devotees ; 
and shews that such affections may 
both be counterfeited exactly, and 
also may be really —_ ~ on at the 
option of the patient. But he does 
not cite a single instance from all 
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the volumes he had consulted, in 
which a preacher weut about the 
country throwing his congregations 
into fits. The Bacchanals of old 
times, and the modern French pro- 
poets, and the various fanatics or 
unatics, alluded to by Lavington, 
are examples of what we may per- 
haps term religious convulsions, and 
which no one in his senses can attri- 
bute to divine inspiration. These 
convulsions, ence excited, would 
spread with rapidity ; andthey might 
be excited regularly in a particular 
person by thinking on a particular 
subject: but that in different places, 
and at different times, a given sub- 
ject shoulu never be discussed with- 
out the accidental presence of some 
individual whom it would thus ef- 
fect; that this should never have 
occurred until the days of John Wes- 
Jey; and that the privilege of pro- 
ducing and suffering such things 
should have been reserved for him 
and his followers, is in fact far more 
incredible than that he should be in 
possession of miraculous power. 
At one time Wesley certainly claim- 
ed such power; and if we suppose 
that he merely relates what he saw, 
and that there were no impostors 
among his congregation, the claim 
is less extravagant than we have 
been accustomed to consider it. 
Admit on the other band that Wes- 
ley has coloured his descriptions 
somewhat highly; and that there 
were a few worthless hypocrites 
among his ordinary hearers, and the 
deficiency in Mr. Southey’s hypothe- 
sis may be easily supplied. We are 
notsure, indeed, that he would object 
to the addition, though the passage 
just quoted, woud seem to prove it. 
In a subsequent chapter, he dis- 
tinctly says, that some of the con- 
vulsions were feigned ; and we have 
only, to suppose that a trick which 
was discovered at Everton escaped 
without detection in Bristol and 
London. 

Wesley’s. own explanation of the 
fits which he was. accustomed. to 
produce has, been placed in its pro- 
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per light by Warburton and Laving- 

ton. They erred, as it has since 

appeared, in charging him with hy- 

pocrisy and imposture. The good 

old age to which his life was pro- 

tracted gave him ample time for 
recovering the ground that he had 
lost, and for establishing his integ- 
rity upon unquestionable evidence. 
But that evidence is not contained 
in the first volume of his Journals ; 

and if such a book appeared now 
in the name of any living Methodist, 
no man could be thought uncharita- 
ble for doubting his sincerity. Wes- 
ley was exposed byhis opponents with 
the full force of learning and of wit : 
and Warburton cannot be altogether 
acquitted of unfairness. Yet on this 
subject of the extacies he has not 
exceeded the truth, when he accuses 
Wesley of continual shifts and dou- 
bles ; nor is there any misrepresent- 
ation in those extracts from the 
Journals, which prove that the very 
same symptoms were ascribed to the 
spirit of God and to the devil; and 
which charge Wesley with making 
full as good an use of a possession 
from below as of an inspiration from 
above. It is certain that there was 
no consistency in his explanation of 
the extacies; he leaned, as at all 
other times, to the theory which 
suited his purpose, and saved his 
credit; and he left his self-contra- 
dictions to shift for themselves. 

It is lamentable to observe, while 
this part of his character has so 
many imitators, and his other and 
better qualities so very few, that 
the power of producing extacies has 
been transplanted into America, and 
is returning thence to Britain. 
Fearon has described Transatlantic 
Methodism in language quite as 
horrid as any that was quoted by 
Warburton or Lavington; and there 
are preachers now in England who 
are determined not to be out-done *. 

The first Methodist preaching- 
house was built at Bristol ; the foun- 





* Vide Christian Remembrancer, No, 
12, Ps 733. 
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dation was laid in May, 1739. 
Wesley did not originally intend to 
be the proprietor, but he found it 
necessary to become so befare the 
building was finished. His classes 
and bands were introduced at Bristol 
atthe sametime. He justified them 
all upon the same convenient prin- 
ciple, that they did good; and thus 
silenced his conscience on the sub- 
jects of canonical obedience and 
schism. His brother Samuel, who 
died in 1739, had warned his family 
of the inevitable consequences of 
this conduct. “ Their societies,” he 
said, “are sufficient to dissolve all 
other societies but their own.” “ He 
only can stop them from being a 
formed sect in a very little time, 
who ruleth the madness of the peo- 
ple.” That Wesley had no such 
mtention we readily believe; but the 
people who came to his preaching, 
were less inconsistent than their 
teacher, and a considerable body of 
them, at this period, left the church. 
The connexion with the Moravians 
was concluded about the same time. 
There was a real difference of opi- 
nion upon mystical subjects; and 
what was more, the German brethren 
bore true allegiance to Count Zin- 
zendorf, and could not be brought 
to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Wesley. 

Accordingly he took a large build- 
ing in Moorfields which had been a 
cannon foundry during the civil 
wars; and being thus prepared he 
called upon his old Society to re- 
nounce the antinomian tenets which 
had crept in upon them; and upon 
their refusal he delivered his own 
soul, by declaring them in error, 
giving them up to God, and desiring 
those that were of his judgment to 
follow him: afew persons, and but 
a few withdrew with him; and be- 
came the original members of his 
first distinct Society; his oldest 
friends and and pupils, Hutton, 
Ingham, and Delamott continued 
with the Moravians. Ziuzendorf 
came to England, and had an inter- 
view with Wesley in Gray’s Inn 
Walks; but the minds of both were 
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too aspiring to yield, and the breach 
being irreparable, was formally an- 
nounced to the world, Wesley's 
conduct upon this occasion can add 
nothing to his reputation; and it is 
astonishing that it did not put an 
end to his career. The men with 
whom he had lived for several years 
in such intimacy, he now described 
as stained by the grossest pollu- 
tions: they were proud, they were 
hypocritical, indolent, sensual, and 
treacherous—and all this he must 
have known a long while, and care- 
fully concealed it from the world ; 
or else, as is most probable, he must 
have invented it since the quarrel. 
We are aware of no other instance 
in which Wesley conducted himself 
so indecently—his temper never led 
him so far astray again. 

And yet it was tried shortly after 
in as tender a point. He differed 
from his coadjutor Whitfield on two 
important points;—The free, full, 
and present salvation from all the 
guilt and all the power of sin, was 
maintained by the former and not 
admitted by the latter; and while 
Whitfield supported the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election and irrever- 
sible decrees, Wesley preached 
universal redemption and universal 
grace. They disputed on these 
subjects at first with moderation ; 
but controversy by degrees produced 
its usual effect. Wesley had for 
some time been accustomed to make 
up his mind on very important 
occasions by drawing lots. His 
general method was to open the 
bible, and to follow the advice 
which appeared to be contained in 
the first text that he read. Thus 
his separation from the Moravians 
had been determined upon, when he 
consulted the Testament, and open- 
ed it at these words, ‘‘ What is that 
to thee; follow thou me;” and the 
die was nowcast, and a breach with 
the Calvinists rendered it inevitable, 
because having prepared two lots, 
the one that he drew bore the in- 
scription, “ Preach and Print,” and 
a celebrated sermon against Calvi- 
nistic predestination was preached 
332 
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and printed accordingly.This fact was 
communicated to Whitfield; and in 
auswer he cémmented justly upon 
the absurdity and presumption of 
the practice; aud reminded Wesley 
that on a former occasion he had 
used the same argument, and after- 
wards confessed that ‘* God had 
given him a wrong lot.” This an- 
swer was published, and naturally 
excited Wesley's anger; he spoke 
ofit in his Journal as a betraying of 
secrets; and Whitfield subsequent- 
ly acknowledged that it was an im- 
proper breach of confidence. It is 
to be observed, however, and la- 
mented that this check did not cure 
Wesley of his very objectionable 
habit—He persisted in it more or 
less to the end of his life; preaching 
on chance texts, and trequently 
drawing lots both upon trifling and 
important subjects. The immediate 
cause of the separation from Whit- 
field, was the violence of some of 
his partizans. They accused John 
and Charles Wesley of preaching 
against predestination more than 
any Atheist, and of pleasing the 
world with universal redemption, 
Wesley discovered that these char- 
ges were in circulation, and pro- 
duced a proof of the fact at a 
meeting near Bristol. The authors 
of them were. present, and main- 
tained that the charges were true ; 
and Wesley had again recourse to 
the same skill and management, 
which had stood him in so much 
stead upon his separation from the 
Moravians. He recommended and 
obtained an adjournment of the dis- 
cussion ; and at the next meeting he 
produced and read the following 
paper, 

“© By many witnesses it appears that 
several members of the Band Society in 
Kingswood have made it their common 
practice, to scoff at the preaching of Mr, 
John and Charles Wesley; that they have 
censured and spoken evil of them behind 
their backs, at the very time they profess- 
ed love and esteem to their faces; that 
they have studiously endeavoured to pre- 
indice other members of that society 
vgaiust them, and in order thereto, have 
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belied and slandered them im divers in- 
stances; therefore, not for their opinions, 
nor for any of them (whether they be right 
or wrong) but for the causes above men- 
tioned, viz. for their scoffing at the word 
and ministers of God, for their tale-bear- 
ing, backbiting, and evil-speaking, for 
their dissembling, lying, and slandering; 
I John Wesley, by the consent and appro- 
bation of the Band Society in Kingswood, 
de declare the persons above mentioned 
to be no longer members thereof. Nei- 
ther will they be so accounted until they 
shall openly confess their fault, and there- 
by do what in them lies to remove the 
scandal they have given,’ 

“ No founder of a sect or. order, no 
legislator, ever understood the art of pre- 
serving his authority more perfectly than 
Wesley. They came prepared for a dis- 
cussion of their opinions and conduct, and 
they were astonished at hearing themselves 
thus excommunicated,” Vol, 1. p. 380. 


The result was that the rebel lead- 
ers withdrew, and were followed 
by about half the meeting. Whit- 
field now returned a second time 
from America; his affections were 
evidently alienated from Wesley: the 
falling off in his congregations he 
attributed to the poisonous doctrines 
of Arminius, and at last he honestly 
declared that they preached two dit- 
ferent gospels, and could therefore 
no longer act together. Wesley’s 
resentment was confined within nar- 
row bounds; he reproached his old 
pupil somewhat too coarsely with 
ignorance and inability to argue ; 
but seems to have entertained no 
feelings of permanent hostility. 

Methodism was now reduced to 
the shape on which we shall here- 
after comment, and Wesley entered 
immediately upon that system of iti- 
nerant preaching, in which he per- 
severed for fifty years. Newcastle 
was the first scene of his labours 
and his success. There was some 
dithculty however in obtaining a 
place whereon to build the meeting- 
house; and Wesley observes, ‘“‘ We 
can get no ground for love or mo- 
ney. I like this well; it is a good 
sign; if the devil can hinder us, he 
shall.” The devil was foiled, and 
the meeting-house built, The next 
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place at which Mr. Southey intro- 
duces us to him is at Epworth, his 


native village ; where, as he says of 


himself, according to the strictest 
sect of his religion, he had long 
lived a Pharisee. He was repelled 
from the communion by the curate, 
and bore the insult with meekness ; 
but it does not appear that his 
thoughts reverted to the time in 
which the strictness of his own dis- 
cipline was complained of at Savan- 
nah, and in which he would indu- 
bitably have rejected a schismatic. 
He preached in Epworth Church- 
yard, standing on his father’s grave, 
and the impression which he made 
was prodigious. His character was 
very well known in the neighbour- 
hood ; and there was consequently 
no disposition to question his since- 
rity. At many other places he was 
less fortunate; and while we laugh 
at the absard tales which were cir- 
culated and believed respecting him; 
while the national character is dis- 
honoured by the brutality with 
which he was occasionally treated, 
and by the indifference or impotence 
of the magistrates who should have 
protected him, it is still certain that 
in the earlier scenes of his itine- 
rancy his conduct was well calcu- 
lated to produce an outcry against 
Methodism. The ecstacies and fits 
of his hearers increased ; a day sel- 
dom passed in which the miraculous 
interposition of Omnipotence was 
not loudly proclaimed. Every change 
in the weather was a special inter- 
ference in his favour. His own 
health, and his disciples’ health, and 
even his horse’s health was restored 
as often as Wesley prayed with faith. 
Even in his latter Journals we find 
him praying and preaching for a 
wind, and the wind rose or fell, 
shifted or continued stationary, was 
fair and was foul, pretty much ac- 
cording to the warmth of his devo- 
tions. It cannot be thought that 
these statements are false, still less 
can it be believed that they are 
the. whole truth, The fact, we 
have no doubt, is that Wesley prayed 
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on all occasions; but when his 
prayers were not effectual he took 
no notice of them in his memoran- 
dum book. This distinction was not 
attended to, nor would it have been 
valid in those days. His charaeter 
was not then established; the con- 
sequence was, that he was regarded 
generally as an impostor, or a mad- 
man, and a horse pond was pre- 
scribed both by way of punishment 
and cure. In the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton his 
life was really in danger from the 
brutal fury of a mob—the whole 
scene is minutely described by Mr. 
Southey ; and the historian of Nel. 
son and Wellington is evidently de- 
lighted with the coolness, intrepidity 
and decision of a third hero, who in 
point of courage and of skill was 
inferior to neither of them. Our 
limits not permitting us to enter 
into many of these events, we shall 
not present the reader with any mar- 
tial stories, but we give an extract 
from a more peaceful and equally 
characteristic scene. 


* The situations in which he preached 
sometimes contributed to the impression ; 
and he himself perceived, that natural in- 
fluences operated upon the multitude, like 
the pomp and circumstance of Romish 
worship. Sometimes, in a hot and cloud- 
less summer day, he and his congregation 
were under cover of the sycamores, which 
afford so deep a shade to some of the old 
farm-lbouses in Westmoreiand and Cum- 
berland. In such a scene, near Brough, 
he observes, that a bird perched on one of 
the trees, and sung without intermission 
from the beginning of the service till the 
end. No instrumental concert would have 
accorded with the place and feeling of the 
hour so well. Sometimes, when his dis- 
course was not concluded till twilight, he 
saw that the calmness of the evening agreed 
with the seriousness of the people, and 
that ¢ they seemed to drink in the word of 
God, as a thirsty land the refreshing 
showers.’ One of his preaching places in 
Cornwall was in what had once been the 
court-yard of a rich and honourable man, 
But he and all his family were in the dust, 
and his memory had almost perished. ‘ At 
Gwenap, in the same county,’ he says, ‘ I 
stood on the wall, in the calm still evening, 
with the setting sun behind ime, and almost 
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an imunerable multitude before, behind, 
und on either hand. Many likewise sate 
on the little hills, at some distance from 
the bulk of the congregation. But they 
could all hear distinctly while I read, 
* The disciple is not above his Master, 
and the rest of those comfortable words 
which are day by day fulfilled in our ears.’ 
This amphitheatre was one of his favourite 
stations. He says of it in his old age, ‘ I 
think this is one of the most magnificent 
spectacles which is to be seen on this side 
heaven, And no music is to be heard 
upon earth comparable to the sound of 
many thousand voices, when they are all 
harmoniously joined together, singing 
praises to God and the Lamb.’ At St. 
Ives, when a high wind prevented bim 
standing where he had intended, he found 
a little inclosure near, one end of which 
was native rock, rising ten or twelve feet 
perpendicular, from which the ground fell 
with an easy descent. * A jetting out of 
the rock, abont four feet from the ground, 
gave mea very convenient pulpit. Here 
well nigh the whole town, high and low, 
rich and poor, assembled together. Nor 
was there a word to be heard, nor a smile 
seen, from one end of the congregation to 
the other, It was just the same the three 
following evenings. Indeed I was afraid, 
on Saturday, that the roaring of the sea, 
raised by the north wind, would have pre- 
vented their hearing. But God gave me 
so clear and strong a voice, that J believe 
scarce one word was lost.’ On the next 
day the storm had ceased, and the clear 
sky, the setting sun, and the smooth still 
ocean, all agreed with the state of the 
audience.” Vol. Il. p.61. ~ 


It is to such passages as these 
that Wesley's Journals owe their 
charms. Ambitious sectaries, and 
persuasive preachers, and indefati- 
gable, devoted, pious mission- 
aries have existed in numbers before 
his time. But it is the union of 
these characters with a cheerful and 
happy temper, with a refined and 
cultivated taste, a keen relish for the 
beauties of nature, and a due value 
for the wonders of art that raises 
Wesley so far above the level of or- 
dinary men, and render him almost 
as admirable and astonishing, as he 
has appeared to the mind of Mr. 
Southey. The itinerant preaching in 
England and Ireland, and especially 
in the remoter parts of them, and 
in the latter parts of Wesley's life, 
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are the bright spots in the history of 
Methodism. We forget that the 
ruler is making a progress through 
his territory, delighting in the exer- 
cise of absolute power, and receiv- 
ing the adulation and homage of his 
subjects, and we look only to the 
lamentable ignorance of his hearers, 
to his earnest desire to supply all 
their wants, to his impressive in- 
structions, exhortations and warn- 
ings, and to the beneficial effects 
which they appeared at least to pro- 
duce: and nothing is wanting but a 
legitimate commission, and a more 
scriptural doctrine, to make him a 
pattern for the ambassadors of 
Christ. 

We must pass with great rapidity 
over the remainder of his life: it 
was devoted without interruption to 
the cause in which he had embarked. 
His societies gradually spread over 
Great Britain and Ireland, and his 
visits to them in every quarter were 
surprisingly numerous. No bagman 
in quest of customers travelled more 
regularly than Wesley, and the dif- 
ference between them was, that he 
travelled in all seasons, and im all 
directions. In Ireland his suceess 
was as signal as m England; in 
Scotland he was heard with much 
pleasure on a Sunday, but he had 
frequently oceasion to observe, that 
the Scotch loved the Lord’s word 
on the Lord's day ; that is to say im 
plain English, they had no relish for 
his system of preaching each day in 
the week, and at every hour of the 
day, and of the night. His first ser- 
vice commenced at five in the morn- 
ing, and he pressed the necessity of 
this practice upon all his congrega- 
tions. 

He seldom passed a day without 
preaching; and he officiated twiee 
or thrice much more commonly than 
once. His other regular employ- 
ments were instructing, advising and 
superiniending his preachers; visit- 
ing the classes of his society; ex- 
pelling unworthy members, com- 
posing differences, assisting the dis- 
tressed, preparing materials fer the 
Arminian, or Methodist Magazine, 
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and keeping up a” immense corres- 
pondence with every quarter of the 
globe. Notwithstanding these en- 
gagements his reading was never 
discontinued, His Journals contain 
many remarks upon the books with 
which he was engaged, and he does 
not appear to have neglected any 
branch of literature. We have cri- 
tiques, for instance, upon Gerard's 
Essay on Genius, and Lord Little- 
ton’s Dialogues of the Dead. Home's 
tragedy of Douglas is also highly 
praised; and no modern work of 
any reputation appears to have been 
passed over. But the privilege of 
miscellaneous reading was not in- 
tended for his disciples; and per- 
haps one cause of their great infe- 
riority to their founder may be 
traced to this circumstance. He 
encouraged them, especially the 
preachers, to study; but they were 
to study as he directed; they were 
always in leading strings; and their 
gait was consequently ungraceful ; 
his own steps were free and uncon- 
fined. 

Nor was the effect of his early 
and sincere attachment to the 
Church, and of his long residence 
at Oxford ever effaced from his 
mind. The latter confirmed his 
love of method, decorum and su- 
bordination ; and his logical facul- 
ties acquired an edge at the Univer- 
sity, which neither Moravianism nor 
Methedism could blunt. The for- 
mer’ was insufficient to restrain the 
love of power, which was unsub- 
dued though not unrivalled im the 
bosom of Wesley; yet still it re- 
tained a perceptible influence over 
his conduct. One instance of this 
may be found in the lame excuses 
with which he quieted his consci- 
ence upon every fresh violation of 
order and unity. Thus lay-preach- 
ers, as he often declared, were not 
authorised by him, but tolerated ; 
and this word toleration, had a very 
novel signification—for Wesley se- 
lected the preachers; heard them 
preach, pronounced upon their 
qualifications, fixed the cireuits in 
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which they were to labour, and sus- 
pended or dismissed them at plea- 
sure. Another and a more credit- 
able proof of attachment to the 
Church, was the sorrow with which 
he always contemplated a final 
separation from it. He saw plainly 
that his disciples were inclined to 
dissent, and his forebodings were 
frequent, melancholy, and saga- 
cious. On his last visit to Glasgow 
he said, ‘‘ Our new preaching house 
will, I believe, contain about as 
many as the Chapel at Bath. But 
O the difference, it has the pulpit 
on one side, and has exactly the 
look of a Presbyterian meeting- 
house. It is the very sister of our 
house at Brentford. Perhaps an 
owen of what will be when I am 
gone!” The unfortunate house at 
Brentford is mentioned in another 
place with great contempt; and 
the Deptford people, a few years 
before, being “ mad for separating 
from the Church,”—Wesley said to 
them emphatically, “If you are re- 
solved, you may have your service 
in Church hours. But, remember, 
from that hour you will see my face 
no more, This struck deep, and I 
heard no more of separating from 
the Church.” It is to be remember- 
ed, however, that though he re- 
sisted in this particular imstance, 
and though he said that the practice 
was inexpedient, and even unlawful, 
he was yet constrained to yield when 
the congregation proved obstinate. 
His consummate skill in govern- 
ment told him how far he might 
go; and when courage and decision 
would no longer avail, he always 
secured a safe retreat. The politi- 
cal principles and conduct of Wes- 
ley were remarkable. In his youth 
he gave great offence at Oxford by 
a Jacobite sermon, and Mr. Southey 
seems to have forgotten that a part 
of the evil treatment which was 
experienced by the Methodists be- 
tween the years 1740 and 1750, 
may have originated in that circum- 
stance. In later days Wesley was 
firmly attached to the house of 
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Hanover; and took a very decided 
part in opposition to levellers and 
jacobins.—He justified the conduct 
of the Parliament which taxed 
America; and when the French 
mevaced us with an invasion, offer- 
ed to raise a regiment of soldiers. 
He lived only to witness the com- 
meancement of the French revo- 
lution; but he was thoroughly well 
acquainted with its principles and 
tendency, and did not hesitate to 
declare his opinion. The Methodistic 
leaders of the present day, have pro- 
ved themselves, in this respect, not 
unworthy of their founder. But we 
fear that if John Wesley could re- 
visit the classes in Cheshire, and 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, and 
Yorkshire, the expulsions for ra- 
dicalism would form a serious set- 
off against tlhe annual increase of 
his disciples. 

Although this article has extend- 
ed to an unusual length, many parts 
of Wesley’s life are still unnoticed : 
and we must content ourselves with 
referring the reader for further in- 
formation to Mr, Southey. He re- 
lates the actions of his hero in a very 
pleasing manner, and the only thing 
of which we can complain in this 
department of the work, is the want 
of a complete summary of Wesley's 
character. Parts of it are unfolded 
om various occasions with impar- 
tiality and skill; but we have so 
long been indulged in the luxury of 
concluding chapters, that the appe- 
tite is disappomted when the vo- 
lume closes without one. The fol- 
lowing extract will serve for a sam- 
ple of the style in which Wesley is 
painted, and while it makes us regret 
our iuability to produce a whole 
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length by the same master, it will 
furnish us at the same time with a 
convenient resting-place in our 
course. 


‘* Mr. Wesley still continued to be the 
same marvellous old man. No one who 
saw him, even casually, in his old age, can 
have forgotten his venerable appearance. 
His face was remarkably fine ; his com- 
plexion fresh to the last week of his life ; 
his eye quick, and keen, and active. When 
you met him in the street of a crowded 
city, he attracted notice, vot only by his 
band and cassock, and his long hair, white 
and bright as silver, but by his pace and 
manner, both indicating that all his mi- 
nutes were numbered, and that not one 
was to be lost. ‘ Though I am always im 
haste,’ he says of himself, ‘ I am never in 
a hurry; because J never undertake any 
more work than I can go through with 
perfect calmness of spirit. It is true, I 
travel four or five thousand miles in a 
year; but I generally travel alone in my 
carriage, and, consequently, am as retired 
ten hours a-day as if | were ina wilderness; 
On other days, I never spend less than 
three honrs (frequently ten or twelve) in 
the day, alone. So there are few persons 
who spend so many hours secluded from 
all company.’ Thus it was that he found 
time to read much, and write volumi- 
nously, After his eightieth year he went 
twice to Holland, a country in which Me- 
thodism, as Quakerism had done before it, 
met with a certain degree of success, 
Upon completing his eighty-second year, 
he says, ‘is any thing too hard for God? 
It is now eleven years since J have felt any 
such thing as weariness. Many times I 
speak till my voice fails, and I can speak 
no longer. Frequently I walk till my 
strength fails, and I can walk no farther ; 
yet, even then, I feel no sensation of wea- 
riness, but am perfectly easy from head to 
foot. I dare not impute this to natarat 
causes, It is the will of God.’” Vol. IE. 
P. 555, 

( To be continued. ) 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 
AT an extraordinary General Meet- 
ing of this Society, held on Tuesday, 
July 17, it was determined to pro- 
ceed forthwith in preparing another 
Family Bible, with short Notes, of 
the plainest and simplest kind, con- 
formable in substance to the writings 
of the most approved Divines of the 
Church of England. The regula- 
tions for carrying this design into 
effect, have been referred back to the 
Committee of Correspondence ; and 
it is intended, that the work should 
be submitted (as in the edition of the 
Family Bible some time since printed 
by the Society) to a Committee of 
Revision, and also a Committee of 
Superintendence, consisting of Bi- 
shops Howley, Tomline, and Van 
Mildert ; the whole plan to be sub- 


ject to the approbation of the 


President of the Society, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

This Society is proceeding in its 
efforts to supply the lamentable de- 
ficiency of religious instruction at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Rev. 
S. Wright, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has been appointed a Mis- 
sionary to that settlement; and the 
Society has voted the sum of 5001. 
in aid of a fund, which is now rais- 
ing, to build another church at Cape 
Town. 

We subjoin extracts from a con- 
siderable portion of the Report, 
which has just been published ; and 
the most interesting passages in the 
remainder, shall appear in our next 
Number. 

«© Newfoundland. 

“ Upon the resignation of Mr. Rowland, 
and the departure of Mr. Grantham for 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, who had taken 
charge of the mission of St. John’s as a 
temporary measure, Mr. Carrington re- 
moved from Harbor Grace to that place, 
where he was received with great atten- 
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tion by the governor, the chief justice, and 
the most respectable inhabitants; he has 
every reason to believe that the situation 
will prove agreeable to him, and he will 
use his utmost endeavours to merit the 
kind patronage of the Society, by increased 
exertions in the discharge of his duties, 
The congregation at St. John’s is highly 
respectable, and the communicants nu- 
merous—he reads prayers twice in the 
week and on all holydays, on which days 
the Church is well attended—besides two 
full services on the Sunday, Previously 
to his removal from Harbor Grace, he had 
the satisfaction to witness the completion 
of the new Church, and the final settlement 
of all the difficulties that had arisen on 
that point. The great liberality of the 
Society in appropriating 300I. in aid of the 
funds collected in the district, was duly 
estimated, and contributed to those happy 
arrangements, which terminated in the 
erection of a building for public worship, 
which cannot fail to be of the most es- 
sential service to the cause of religion and 
morality throughout the whole of that dis- 
trict. 

“The Rev. John Leigh succeeded Mr. 
Carrington at Harbor Grace. The valu- 
able services of Mr, Leigh at Twillingate, 
where he had induced the people to build 
both a Church and a parsonage house at 
considerable expence, were fully estima- 
ted ; a National school was also introduced 
under his inspection, and had operated 
most favourably on the conduct and man- 
ners of the people. No minister of the 
Church of England had ever visited that 
part of the island previously to his arrival, 
and the kind attention of the inhabitants 
made him very reluctant to quit them ; 
but the severity of the weather during a 
long winter, had serionsly injured his con- 
stitntion, and rendered a removal to a 
Southern climate absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of his life. The Society, 
under these circumstances, could not re- 
fuse an acquiescence with his wishes, how- 
ever much they lamented the injury, that 
even a temporary want of a resident cler- 
gyman might cause in an infant establish- 
ment. In the course of the year the So- 
ciety had the satisfaction to supply his 
place by the appointment of the Rev. Mr. 
Laugharne, whose arrival at Twillingate 
late in the autumn has been announced ; 
upon the earnest recommendation of Mr. 
Leigh, shortly after his settlement at Har- 
bor Grace, and when he had had an op- 
portunity of visiting the greater part of 
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the district, where there is a popuila- 
tion of 18,000 souls. A new mission has 
been formed at Carboneer, under the en- 
gagement of the people to contribute at 
least 1001. a year, besides a parsonage- 
house and fuel, towards the maintenance 
of a resident clergyman. A Church has 
already been erected in that part of the 
Bay to which the Society on a former oc- 
casion had contributed. 

“ Mr. John Clinch, son to the late vene- 
rable Missionary at Trinity Bay, communi- 
cated to the Society the death of his pa- 
rent, which occurred on the 22d of Nov. 
1819, in the 72d year of his age, 35 of 
which had been passed in the zealous dis- 
charge of his duties as Missionary at Tri- 
nity. His piety and active benevolence, 
two distinguishing traits in his character, 
had procured him such respect and esteem 
in all parts of the island where he was 
known, as to make his loss a general sub- 
ject of regret. To his family, indeed, it 
is almost irreparable, as he has left behind 
him a widow and seven children, three of 
whom, from the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, are in such a state of mental weak- 
ness as must render them at all times de- 
pendent on their friends. The Society 
have recommended the widow to govern- 
ment for the usual pension of 50/., and 
have made a gratnity of 50/. for the im- 
mediate expences of the family. 

“In the course of the last year, the 
Rev. George Aubrey Spencer was adopted 
as a Missionary in the island of Newfound- 
land, and on his arrival the governor, Sir 
Charles Hamilton, availed himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded to revive the 
old mission of Ferryland, which had been 
vacant many years. The services of Mr, 
Spencer have proved highly valuable in 
this district, where many persons, attached 
to the Church of England, had long la- 
mented the want of those ministrations in 
which they had been educated. The short 
period which had elapsed since his arrival 
at his destination prevented Mr, Spencer 
from sending a detailed account of the 
Spiritual state of his mission; but he has 
promised to enter very fully upon that im- 
portant subject early in the present year, 
The cold he has experienced he repre- 
sents as very sevcfe, and the accommoda- 
tion afforded him very indifferent; but 
the people are kind and attentive, and dis- 
posed to listen to his remonstrances against 
their evil habits ; and he shall think himself 
happy if he can in any way forward the 
designs of the venerable Society. 

“ Upon the representation of Lt. Vicars, 
R. E. transmitted through the bishop of 
Gloucester, Mr, John Curtis bas been ap- 
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pointed school-master at Portugal Cove, 
with a salary of 201. 
«« Nova Scotia. 

“ Though the health of the bishop of 
Nova Scotia still continues infirm, yet the 
Society are in hopes that his lordship has 
received so mach benefit from a residence 
in a milder climate, that he will be able to 
return to the duties of his diocese early in 
the ensuing summer; where, though the 
general superintendance of ecclesiastical 
affairs has been conducted with great abi- 
lity and attention by the Rev. Dr. Inglis, 
yet several of the most important offices 
that attach to the Episcopal Jurisdiction 
have necessarily been omitted.” 

“ Dr. Inglis reports, that the unanimity 
and attention of his people still continue, the 
Churchiis well filled,and he has much comfort 
in his laborious duties, which lightens the 
load they lay nponhim. Every administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, he has the satis- 
faction to find new communicants ; and the 
custom of coming to their minister for pre- 
vious communication on this important 
Sacrament, is gaining ground; a larger 
proportion of baptisms are solemnized in 
the Church, and he hopes the habit will 
furnish more and more. The former 
Churchwardens were unanimously elected 
at Easter,when the numberof communicants 
was greater than at any former period since 
he had charge of the mission. The em- 
barrassments which are so generally felt 
are experienced in the mission, whieh ne- 
cessarily affect the means of the parish- 
oners, and the resources of the Church as 
well as the Missionary. The breaking up 
of the Naval Establishment at Halifax 
will deeply affeet its prosperity, but they 
must be contented under their share of the 
general depression, and be thankful for the 
blessings still preserved to them; he had 
lately visited Margaret's Bay, twenty-five 
miles distant from Halifax ; there he had 
a very numerous and attentive congrega- 
tion. 

‘“¢ The death of the Rev. George Wright, 
late Missionary to the Germans at Halifax, 
after a long and tedious illness, occurred 
August ist, 1819. During the last two 
years he was incapable of attending to any 
of his duties, having been afflicted with a 
severe paralytic affection. The Rev. Tho- 
mas Twining succeeded him as master at 
the Grammar school, and the Rev. Benja- 
min Gray, who had officated for Mr. 
Wright during his illness, has been ap- 
pointed his successor in St. George's 
Church. On an application from Dr. 
Inglis, in favour of a gratuity imaid of the 
expences attending the erection of a 
Church at New Dublin, he represents the 
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wants of the vacant missions as urgent, 
and the call for new Missionaries as so 
earnest, that he trusts the Society may be 
able to send five or six fit persons from 
England ; there can be no donbt that 
there will be, notwithstanding an abun- 
dant opening for all candidates who are 
preparing in that country for the service 
of the Society. The rapid increase of set- 
tlements thronghout the provinces, from 
the great number of emigrants, has induced 
the Society to offer encouragement to the 
people, in the assurance that they will be 
ready to furnish them with Missionaries, 
provided they make exertions in the erec- 
tion of Churches and Parsonage-houses, 
and in contributing some stipend for the 
maintenance of a resident clergyman, In 
the mean time they have expressed a readi- 
ness to appoint a certain number of visit- 
ing Missionaries, to keep alive due senti- 
ments of religion in those districts where 
they are not yet prepared for a permanent 
establishment. It is considered that the 
candidates for ordination, furnished by the 
college at Windsor, will offer the most eli- 
gible characters for such appointments, as 
their knowledge of the dispositions and 
qualities of the natives will give them many 
advantages over ministers whose local 
knowledge must be limited. A reduction 
has been ordered in the allowance to 
several chaplains. Mr. Desbrysaye, the 
only clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who has for many years resided 
in Prince Edward’s Island, is reduced 
from 110/. to 401. which will be a serious 
loss to him, These salaries, which it is 
hoped may be restored, are most impor- 
tant to the interest of the Church and the 
authority of the bishop, by raising a few 
of the poor livings just above a state of 
necessity ; and in most places they were 
originally granted to create a support for 
a clergyman, who might thus be induced 
to reside. Impressed with a sense of the 
valuable services of Mr. Desbrisaye, and 
his unfortunate situation, in being deprived 
of the greater part of his salary from go- 
vernment, after a faithful and exemplary 
discharge of his duty in that island for 
nearly forty years, the Society have placed 
him upon their list of Missionaries, with 
a salary of 100/. Application has also 
been made to government for pecuniary 
assistance, to enable the Society to fur- 
nish the island with asecond Missionary, 
and as that has been favourably received, 
they have lost no time in appointing the 
Rev. Cornelins Gviffin, and placing him at 
the disposal of the governor of the island, 
** A new mission will be established at 
Liverpool, provided the people give suffi- 
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cient encouragement in the erection of a 
Chureh and Parsonage-house, and agree to 
raise certain contributious towards the 
maintenance of a minister: several con- 
siderations have induced the Society to of- 
fer this encouragement, and in the event 
of its taking place, Mr, Twining, whose 
long and valuable services entitle him to 
the special favour of the Society, will, at 
his own earnest request, be appointed to 
the situation, as his age and infirmities 
have rendered the charge of his present 
extensive mission very arduous. During 
the course of the year, Dr. Inglis was in- 
duced, from the state of his health, to quit 
fer a time his usual residence at Halifax, 
and to seek some relaxation from his vari- 
ous occupations by an excursion into the 
country, by which an opportunity was af- 
forded him of seeing many of the clergy, 
who all expressed the most grateful sense 
of the many obligations due to the paternal 
care of his grace the president, and which 
will animate them with increased deSire to 
realize the benevolent intention of the So- 
ciety, by additional zeal and diligence in 
their several stations, and by fervent 
humble prayers for the blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon their poor labours, 

“* Several new settlements have been 
formed, under peculiar circumstances, on 
a new line of road, which has been opened 
from Halifax to Annapolis, through an ex- 
tensive forest of 100 miles. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Chester is Sherbrooke, with a 
population of 300, At the other end of 
the road, and near Annapolis, is a conti- 
nued settlement, much more numerous, 
and composed, like that of Sherbrooke, 
entirely of disbanded soldiers, very poor, 
and in great want of instruction. Through 
the kindness of Lord Dalhousie, they have 
been furnished with books to a certain ex- 
tent, but the supply is inadequate to their 
wants; and on the representation of Dr. 
Inglis, the Society have not only furnished 
them with a larger quantity of books, but 
have made allowances for two school-mas- 
ters for each of those settlements. The 
same attention has been extended to a 
German congregation near Guysborough, 
and a Welch colony, distant from Shel- 
barne about eighteen miles, The last are 
represented as persons who, having been 
led away from the Church, are now anx- 
ious to return to her bosom. Ina _ parti- 
cular district upon the St. John’s river, 
New Brunswick, Mr. Diblee, the Mis- 
sionary, writes, that it is lamentable to 
reflect, that from Woo:lstock, to the 
Grand Falls, a distance of nearly eighty 
miles, and almost entirely inhabited by 
disbanded soldiers, there is no Christian 
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minister of any denomination, and of 
course no religion whatever; it was neces- 
sary, in order to obtain their military al- 
lowance, tliat an oath should be adminis. 
tered ; a good old churchman, ajustice of 
the peace, went up for that purpose ; he 
says that it was with the utmost difficulty, 
and alter half-a-day’s search, that a Bible 
could be found, and that he has reason to 
believe there are not more than four or five 
Bibles and Prayer-books among the whole 
population, ‘To remedy in some measure 
this gross ignorance, and total want of in- 
struction, the Society have directed a con- 
siderable quantity of Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayer-books, and religious tracts to be 
forwarded, and have agreed to make an 
allowance of 15/. per annum each, to two 
school-masters, qualified at the National 
School, in the expectation of providing for 
their spiritual wants hereafter, either by 
the appointment of a visiting Missionary, 
or a resident minister, according to the 
progress of the settlements. The college 
at Windsor has ever since been considered 
as the best and most legitimate source 
from which the provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick might he furnished 
with Missionaries, who would unite to the 
other essential qualifications, a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the disposition and 
manners of the people, and a greater fa- 
miliarity with the climate, the severity of 
which has frequently been found injurious 
to the constitution of Europeans. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, the So- 
ciety have from time to time extended 
their liberality, not only to the university 
but to the grammar school at Windsor, by 
the institution of scholarships at either 
establishment. As the provinces have in- 
creased in wealth and population, the de- 
mand for resident clergymen has become 
greater; and the encouragement offered 
for the education of young men for ordina- 
tion, has induced several candidates to 
seek for the exhibitions. To meet these 
growing demands, the Society have agreed 
to enlarge the number at either establish- 
ment to tweive, with a stipend of 30/. per 
annum for seven years each. It had been 
stated that several of the Society's scholars 
from the academy are now ready for the 
college, but it is feared they cannot enter, 
as no Society’s scholarship at the college 
would be vacant fur some time. 

“ From his Excellency Major-general 
Smith, Lieutenant-governor of New Bruns- 
wick, and several other quarters, repre- 
sentations have been made of the salutary 
effects of placing a Missionary at Mirami- 
chi, from whence many hundred vessels 
carry timber every year to the United 
Kingdom. 
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“The Society have felt much pleasure 
in acceding to the wishes of the governor, 
who has ever manifested the most anxious 
and zealous desire of promoting the inte- 
rests of the Church and the comfort of the 
clergy. A considerable portion of the 
Missionary’s time may be devoted to visit- 
ing the adjoining districts. Dr. Inglis 
closes his annual report. with the expres- 
sion * that he feels the most sincere grati- 
fication in assuring the Society of the gene- 
ral attention and exemplary conduct of the 
Missionaries throughout the province ; and 
it is most satisfactory to think, that by the 
blessing of God, his work is prospering in 
their hands,”” 

* The Rev. Charles Inglis, Missionary at 
Dartmonth, reports that the Church is 
nearly finished, and under an assurance of 
assistance from the Society, the trustees 
have pledged themselves to complete the 
building From the scattered state of the 
population in the township there are num- 
bers who are in some degree precluded 
fiom attending public Worship ; an ample 
supply of books would farnish the readiest 
means of remedying this evil, and the So- 
ciety have given directions for an adequate 
supply. ‘The petition from the Church- 
wardens has been favourably received, and 
2001. has been granted in aid of the ex- 
pences attending the erection of the 
Church,” 

Clergy Orphan Corporation, 

At a meeting of the Society for 
the Relief of the Widows and Or- 
phans of Clergymen, in the diocese 
of Canterbury, holden in the city of 
Canterbury, on the 15th day of June, 
1820, it was unanimously resolved, 

“ That whenever an orphan of any mem- 
ber of this Society, shall be admitted into 
the Clergy Orphan School, at St. John’s 
Wood, London, this Society will consider 
such orphan as still having a claim to its 
assistance, and will annually contribute 
towards his or her support, as long as he or 
she shall continue in the said school; upon 
receiving a certificate, from the master or 
mistress, that such orphan is in the school, 
behaving to their satisfaction.” 


————— 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLI.- 
GENCE. 

WE have received several inquiries 
respecting the provisions of the new 
Act for enabling spiritual persons to 
exchange their parsonage houses, 
glebe lands, &c. It is entitled, An 
Act to amend the 55 George III, 
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c. 147, and it contains two clauses 
only; the first of which enacts, that 
whereas the commission of inquiry, 
issued by the Bishop of the Diocese, 
must contain at least one barrister 
of three years standing, to be named 
by the Senior Judge of Nisi Prius, 


i for the county in which the benefice 


is situated; and whereas this rule 
will not apply to the county of Mid- 
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dlesex, the barrister shall there be 
nominated by the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench or Common Pleas. 
The second clause repeals a clause 
in the aforesaid 55 George III. ec. 
147, by which it had been enacted, 
that certain schedules contained in 
Acts of the 17th & 21st George III. 
should be applied to the purposes 
of 55 George LI. c. 147. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

From the London Gazette, July 17. 
The lord bishop of Lincoln has been elect- 
ed to the see of Winchester, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Brownlow North, late bishop 
thereot. 

Rev. John Kaye, D.D. master of Christ 
college and regius professor of divinity in 
the university of Cambridge, has been pre- 
ferred to the bishopric of Bristol, vacant by 
the death of the right rev. bishop Mansel. 

Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. 
rector of Lambeth, and formerly fellow of 
Trinity college, is appointed master of that 
Society, in the room of the late bishop of 
Bristol. 

The Bishop of Exeter is to be translated 
to the Bishopric of Lincoln ; and the Rev. 
Dr. William Cary, Prebendary of West- 
minster, is to be preferred to the see of 
Exeter. The Bishop of Landaff will be 
presented to the Deanery of St. Paul's, 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Tomline, 
now Bishop of Winchester ; and the Rev. 
Dr. Frodsham Hodson, Principal of 
Brazenose College, Oxford, is to be ap- 
pointed Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, in the 
stead of the Bishop of Landaff. 

Rey. George Lucas, A.B. to the rectory 
of Billockby, Norfolk; patron, C. Lucas, 
esq. of Filby. 

Rev. G. Hunt, to the rectory of Bough- 
ton, Norfolk; patron, John Vernon, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, Middlesex. 

Rev. ‘Thomas Lea, M.A. of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of Bishops 
Itchington, Warwickshire. 

Rev. E. Griffiths, B.D. of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, to be master of the 
free grammar school, Swansea. 

Rev. Thomas Davies, M.A. to the vica- 
rage of Bayton, Worcestershire ; patron, 
the lord chancellor. 

Rev. J. F. Roberts, second master of 
Felsted school, Essex, elected to the mas- 
fership of Walthamstow school. 
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Rev. John Woodcock, A.M. to the 
minor canonship in Canterbury cathedral, 
vacant by the death of the late rev. J. 
Ratcliffe ; patrons, the dean and chapter. 

Rev. James Hooper, to the rectory of 
Stowel, Somerset. 

Rev. Mr. Bathurst, son of the right. 
hon. Bragg Bathurst, to the valuable living 
of Berwick in Elmet, near Leeds, vacant 
by the death of Dr. Mansel. 

Rev. E. James, M.A, of Christ chureh, 
Oxford, to the perpetual curacy of Mort- 
lake, Surrey ; patrons, the dean and chap- 
ter of Worcester. 

Rev. John Overton, B.A. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, has been presented by 
archdeacon Markham to the vicarage of 
Elloughton, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, 

Rev. R. Spofforth, M.A. to the vicarage 
of Eastrington, near Howden, Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. P. Richards, M.A. has been 
unanimously elected master of the Gram- 
mar School at Beverley, Yorkshire, 

The Hon. and rev. Dr. Rice, as precentor 
of York cathedral, has presented himself 
to the rectory of Oddington, in Glouces- 
tershire. 

Rev. Francis Brooke Welles, M.A. 
scholar of Worcester college, instituted to 
the rectory of Calthorpe. 

Rev. James Howell is presented to the 
rectory of Stowell, Somerset, 

The dean and chapter of Worcester 
have appointed the rev. Allen Wheeler, 
B.D. to the head mastership of the college 
school. 

Rev. John Collinson, curate of Ryton, 
Durham, has been licensed to the perpe- 
tual curacies of Lamesley and Tanfield, on 
the nomination of sir Thomas H. Liddell, 
bart, 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CaMBRIDGE, June 23.—Joseph Stud- 
holme, esq. B.A. of Jesus college, is elect- 
ed a fellow of that Society. 
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The subscriptons for building an obser- 
vatory in this university amount to up- 
wards of 4300/. exclusive of the donation 
of 50001, voted by the Senate. 

Juve 30.—The annual prizes of fifteen 
guineas each, given by the representatives 
of this university, for the best dissertations 
in Latin prose, were on Monday last ad- 
judged to Thomas Thorp, of Trinity col- 
lege, and Edward Boteler, of Sidney col- 
lege, middle bachelors, Subject, 

In GeorGium Tertium, rdy paxceplrnr, 
Oratio Funebris. 

No prize adjudged to the senior bache- 
lors. 

The Porson prize for the best transla- 
tion of a passage from Shakespeare into 
Greek verse, was on Monday last adjudged 
to William Henry Fox Talbot, scholar of 
Trinity college. The subject is from 
Macbeth, act i. scene the last. 

July 7.—The Rev. C. J. Bloomfield, 
rector of St. Botolph’s Bishopsgate, and of 
Chesterford, Essex, and domestic chaplain 
to the lord bishop of London, was on Sa- 
turday, last created doctor in divinity by 
Royai%mandate, 

On Monday, H. W. Hyde, of Emmanuel 
college, was admitted bachelor in civil law ; 
and J. Spurgin, of Caius college, bachelor 
in physic- 

Vesterday, the rev. W. P. Manclarke, 
of Jesus college, was admitted master of 
arts; and M. Prendergast, of Pembroke 
hall, bachelor in civil law. 

S. Pope, esq. B.A. of Emmanuel col- 
lege, was last week elected a fellow of that 
society ; and C-Smith, esq. B.A. of St. 
Peter’s college, was on Saturday last 
elected a foundation fellow of that society. 

On Tuesday last, (bemg Commence- 
ment Day,) the following doctors and 
masters of arts were created : 

Docrors 1n Divinity.—Rev. J. Inman, 
of St. John’s college, professor of the 
royal naval college and school of naval 
architecture at Portsmouth; Rev. H. 
Okes, of Corpus Christi college, and of 
Woodford, in Essex; Rev. T. Causton, of 
St. John’s college, prebendary of West- 
minster, and rector of ‘Turweston, Bucks ; 
Rev. R. Roberts, of St. John’s college, 
rector of Aldwinkle All Saints, in the 
county of Northampton. 

Docror rn Crvit Law.—G. Matcham, 
of St. John’s college. 

Doctors in Puysic.—F. Thackeray, 
esq. of Emmanuel college, physician at 
Cambridge; J. K. Walker, esq. of Caius 
college, Physician at Huddersfield; J. 
Warburton, esq. of Caius college, physician 
at Hackney. One hundred and eight were 
admitted Masters of arts, 
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July 14.—On Friday, the 7th instant, 
the last day of term, the degree of Master 
of arts was conferred on Christopher 
Richards, of Queen’s college. 

July 21.—The following gentlemen of 
this university were ordained deacons, by 


‘the bishop of Gloucester, on the 9th inst. 


Thomas Arden, B.A. of Queen’s college ; 
C. P. N. Wilton, B.A. and Francis Lunn, 
B.A, of St. Johu’s college; and P. T. B. 
Hicks, student of Trinity college. 

OxrorD, June 24,.—On Thursday last 
the following degrees were conferred : 

Bacwetors anp Doctors in Dt- 
VINITY.—Rev. John Wright, M.A, some 
time fellow of Brasenose college, and now 
rector of Billing Magna, Northampton- 
shire; Rev. Edward Grime, M.A. of 
Brasenose college, and rector of Marston, 
in the diocese of Bath and Wells. 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. R. J. 
Cooper, Christ church; Rev. H. L. Ma- 
jendie, Oriel college; Rev. T. S, Basnett, 
St. John’s college. 

July 1.— Yesterday the election at Wad- 
bam college took place, when the Rev. 
Joseph Palmer Griffith, B.A. was elected 
fellow, and Mr. James P. Rhodes was 
elected Scholar. Same day, Mr. William 
Carre Tupper, M.A. of Pembroke col- 
lege, was elected fellow of Exeter college, 
on King Charles’s foundation for the island 
of Guernsey, and Mr. G, N. Oxnam, B.A. 
of Wadham college, to the fellowship for 
the county of Cornwall, vacated by the 
death of the late Dr, Cole, rector of Exe- 
ter college. 

At the same time the following degrees 
were conferred : 

Bacnetor anp Doctor tn Drvi- 
NiTy.—Rev. G. Richards, M.A. some 
time Fellow of Oriel college, and now one 
of the vicars of Bampton, in the county of 
Oxford, grand compounder, 

Doctor 1n Civit Law,—W, Birkett 
Allen, B.C.L. Fellow of St. John’s college. 

Masters oF Arts.—F, Bruen, esq. of 
Christ church, grand compounder; Rev. 
J. Chambers, All Soul’s college; Rev. E. 
T. D. Hulkes, G. Cobb, and the Rev, A. 
B. Evans, St. John’s college ; rev. T. 
Clarke, Brasenose college ; E. Quin, Mag- 
dalen hall. 

Bacuetors oF Arts.—H. C, Keogh, 
esq. Christ church, grand componnder ; 
J. Worsley and W. Bury, fellows of New 
college. 

July 8.—On Monday se’nnight Mr. H. 
A. Woodgate, and Mr. W. E. Marsh, 
scholars of St. John’s college, were ad- 
mitted fellows of that society. 

On Thursday C. Pilkington was ad- 
mitted scholar of New college. 
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Yesterday, the following degrees were 
conferred ; 

Master oF Arts. — Rev. 
liams, All Soul’s College. 

BAcHELors OF Arts.—J. Wallis, Exe- 
ter College; J. Harling, and H. Ayling, 
Magdalen hall. 

July 15.—On Saturday, the 8th inst. 
the last day of Act Term, the following 
degrees were conferred : 

Master or Arts.—Rev. S, H. Lang- 
ston, fellow of Wadham college. 

BacHetor or Arts. — John Irving, 
Worcester college. 

The whole number of degrees in Act 
Term, was D.D. five; D.C.L. one; D. 
Med. one; B.D. five; B.C.L. two; 
B. Med. two; M.A. sixty-one; B.A. 
seventy-nine; Matriculations, eighty-two. 
Regents of the Act : Doctors, twenty-two ; 
Masters, one hundred and sixty-three, 

a — 

Diep, IN AND NEAR LonDon. 

Lately, in his 75th year, Dr. Bennett, 
Bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland. His remains 
have been removed from his house in Mon- 
tague-square, for interment in the family 
vault at Plumstead. 

At Chelsea, the rev. Thomas Pierson, 
D.D. formerly senior minister of the es- 
tablished English church at Amsterdam. 

BuckINGHAMSHIRE.— Died, the rev. 
Robert Armstrong, vicar of the parish of 
Great Missenden, distinguished for his piety 
and literary attainments. 

Died, at Buxton, the rev. Charles Tho- 
rold, vicar of Stourton and Littleborough. 

Died, the rev. Matthew Arnold, garrison 
chaplain of Portsmouth, who was drowned 
by the upsetting of a boat near Brown 
Down Point. Mr. Arnold was one of the 
guardians of the poor in the parish of Al- 
verstoke, and devoted much of his time, 
his influence, and his property, to ame- 
liorate the condition of his fellow créa- 
tares, 

DorsetsHtre.—Died, on the 9th of 
July, the rev. John Bain, rector of Win- 
frith, Having put off in a boat from Lall- 
worth castle, with William Baring, esq. 
on their attempt to change places, the 
boat upset, and they were both drowned, 
Mss. Baring and the two Miss Bains were 
on the sea-shore, melancholy witnesses to 
the afflicting event. 

Died, at Weymouth, the rev. Willough- 
by Bertie, late fellow of All Souls college, 
Oxford, and many years rector of Buck- 
land, in Surrey. , 

Duruam.—Died, at Coniscliffe, aged 
84, the rev. Henry Richardson, vicar of 
that parish. 

GLODCESTERSMIRE.—-Op Sunday, July 
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2d, the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, held a 
public ordination in the cathedral of this 
city, when his lordship admitted into orders 
nine deacons, and into priests’ orders, four 
deacons, 

Died, at the vicarage house, Dymock, 
the rev. David Evans. , 

Hampsnire.—Died, at 12 o’clock, on 
Wednesday, July 12, at his palace at Chel- 
sea, after a long illness, and general decay 
of nature, the honourable Brownlow North, 
D.C.L. Lord Bishop of Winchester, prelate 
of the order of the garter, provincial sub-" 
dean of Canterbury, visitor of Magdalen, 
New, Trinity, St. John’s, and Corpus col- 
leges, Oxford, F.A. and L.S. His lordship 
was in the 79th year of his age, having been 
nearly forty years bishop of Winchester, 
The virtues of Christianity, grafted upon 
his singularly mild and indulgent disposi-. 
tion, formed a character whose loss is truly 
afflicting to his friends, 

NorFo.k.— Died, at the parsonage 
house, Hethersett, the rev. B. Edwards, 
aged 88, many years rector of that parish, 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Died, at Hard- 
ingstone, the rev. Asliton Wade, vicar, 
aged 57, 

SuHropsnire.—Died, at Condover, in 
his 8ist year, the rev. Edward Daker, 
M.A. formerly fellow of Magdalen col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. — Died, at Trinity 
college lodge, Cambridge, after a short ill- 
ness, in the 69th year of his age, the right 
rev. William Lort Mansel, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, and master of Trinity 
college. His lordship proceeded to the 
degree of B.A. in 1774, M.A. 1777, D.D. 
1798; was elected public orator of the 
university in 1788; in 1798, he was ap- 
pointed master of Trinity college ; and in 
1808, he succeeded Dr. Luxmore as Lord 
Bishop of Bristol. His lordship, who owed 
his elevation in the church to the patronage 
of his fellow-collegian, the late Mr. Perce- 
val, was the tutor of the duke of Gloucester. 

Died, aged 85, at the Villa-house, Bath. 
wick, Somerset, Dr. John Trusler, who 
as an author and compiler, may be reck- 
oned ‘as one of the most voluminous pub- 
lishers of his time. 

Died, aged 75, the rev. W. Perkins, 
M.A. vicar of Kingsbury, Somerset, and 
forty-five years curate of Twyford, Bucks, 
senior member of Lincoln college, Oxford, 
and one of the oldest chaplains to his pre- 
sent Majesty. He has ieft a widow and 
fourteen children. 

SurFoLK.—Died, at Halesworth, aged 
80, the rev. Isaac Avarne, A.M, formerly 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge, thirty-four 
years rector of Halesworth With the vicar. 
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age of Chediston annexed, and forty-eight 
years rector of Bassingham, in Norfolk. 
He was a man of strong sense, and the 
strictest integrity. 

Died, at Eye, the rev. Robert Malyn, 
fifty-two years rector of Kirton, and since 
181%, rector of Thorniam Magna and 
Parva, in that county. He was formerly 
of Jesus college, Cambridge, A.B. 1755. 

Sussex.—Jnly 17. Last Wednesday, 
the venerable Lord Bishop of our diocese, 
held his confirmation here, and at the age 
of 87, by an impressive performance of the 
solemn rite, confirmed upwards of 700 
young persons. 

WoRCESTERSHIRE.—Died, in the 63d 
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year of his age, the rev, W. Calcott, many 
years rector of Great Witley, in this county. 

Yorkstt1rre.—July 8. On Sunday last; 
his grace the Archbishop of this province 
ordained fifteen priests and twenty-two 
deacons, at his palace of Bishopsthorpe, 
near this city. 

The foundation stone of the new church 
at Bishop Burton, has been recently laid 
by the rev. Robert Rigby, vicar. 

Died, at Huggate, in the 50th year of 
his age, the rev, John Wilkinson, curate of 
that place. 

Died, suddenly, aged 74, the rev. Joseph 
Horsfall, curate of Denby chapeiry. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


DIVINITY, 

A Sermon preached before the Incorpo- 
rated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, at their Anniver- 
sary Meeting, in the Parish Church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, on Friday, February 18, 
1820. By the Right Rev, Edward, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford.—Together with the Re- 
port of the Society for the Year. 1819. 
To which are annexed, Lists of the So- 
ciety’s Missionaries, Catechists, and School- 
masters, and of the Incorporated and As- 
sociated Members of the Society. vo, 
2s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Rochester, in June, 1820. By 
John Law, D.D. Archdeacon of Rochester. 
1s. 6d, 

The Qualifications necessary for a 
Preacher and a Hearer of the Word: a 


Sermon, preached in the Church of St. 
Mary, Newmarket, on Tuesday, May 16, 
1820, at the Visitation of the Right Rev. 
Father in God, Henry, Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. By Charles James Blomfield, 
D.D. Rector of St. Botelph’s, Bishopsgate, 
and of Chesterford, Essex, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
1s. 6d. 

Grace and Truth, the Characteristics of 
the Gospel Dispensation: a Sermon, preach- 
ed in the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, 
Rochester, on Friday, June 2, 1820, at the 
Visitation of the Ven. John Law, D.D. 
Arehdeacon of Rochester, By the Rev. 
Thomas Bowdler, M.A. Rector of Ash and 
Ridley. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 

“ The Degrees of Marriage,” for the 
Purpose of hangmg up in Churches. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Holy Bible, arranged in chronolo- 
gical and historical Order ; or, an Arrange- 
ment of the ‘Text in such Manner, that the 
Books, Psalms, Prophecies, Narratives, 
&c. may be read in the Form of one uni- 
form, connected History, arranged on the 
Basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicie, with a few 
explanatory Notes, and a copious Index, 
by the Rev. George Townsend, Author of 
the CEdipus Romanus, Armageddon, &c. 
In two large volumes, 8vo. 


The Scripture Testimonies to the Divi- 
nity of our Lord Jesus Christ, collected 
and illustrated, by the Rev. George Hol- 
den, M.A, in an octavo volume. 

The School Prayer-book, being a Week’s 
Course of Prayers, for the Use of Schools 
and Families. 

A Fourth Edition of Sermons, by the 
Rev. George Mathew, in two octayo vo-~ 
lumes. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Philacribos, Luther, and Jhuoa, have been received, and are under 


consideration. 


Clericus,—T.—and C. P. W. shall appear. 
We shall be thankful for a continuation of E. S. ’s manuscript-—Several 


articles are unavoidably postponed. 








